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E   F  A  C  E. 


FiriSTORY  affords  no  example  of  events 
JL  i'o  extraordinary,  fo  important  to  the 
human  race,  as  thofe  which  have  given  birth 
to  the  following  Speculative  Sketch. 

In  1707,  the  fate  of  Nations  was  decided 
"by  a  fmgle  individual,  and  changed  in  an 
inftant  by  his  arbitrary  nod. 

Extraordinary  Men  dart  through  the  orbits 
of  revolving  centuries  like  comets,  and 
baffle  the  Political  Aftronomer  to  calculate 
their  effefts.  Man  takes  their  eccentric  jour- 
nies  for  aberrations,  till  the  amazing  effefts 
of  thefe  phenomena,  prove  them  to  have 
appeared  at  the  command  of  Providence, 
whofe  Decrees  are  equally  abfolute  and  in- 
comprehenfible. 

Before  the  preliminary  Treaty  of  Leoben 
was  figned,  Buonaparte  might,  notwithltand- 
ing  his  heroic  genius,  have  been  iliut  up  and 
famiihed  among  the  Mountains  of  Styria ; 
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cut  off  from  Italy,  and  forced,  fliould  he 
again  enter  it,  to  recommence  its  conqneft, 
by  palFmg  over  the  bodies  of  the  confede- 
rated Auftrians  and  Venetians.  Neither  the 
talents  nor  the  courage  of  this  extraordinary 
General  could  have  extricated  him  from  this 
formidable  crifis,  liad  not  the  propitious  def- 
tiny  of  France  excited  in  the  Court  of  Vienna 
a  falutary  confternation ;  a  panic  that  com- 
pelled the  Emperor  to  conclude  a  precipitate 
Peace,  when  a  fortnights  delay  would  una- 
voidably have  changed  the  face  of  his  affairs. 

The  retreat  of  the  courageous  Arch-Duke 
Charles,  to  an  impregnable  poll  on  the 
Danube,  from  whence  he  effeftually  pro- 
tected Vienna,  and  the  defenfive  prepara- 
tions in  that  Capital  well  executed  by  Gene- 
ral Mack,  placed  it  in  a  flate  of  fecurity 
againft  the  attack  of  Buonaparte. 

That  General  was  then  menaced  on  either 
Hank ;  by  the  army  of  the  Tyrol  on  his  left, 
and  that  of  Hungarian  Infureclion  on  his 
right.  He  was  deffitute  of  provifions  and 
of  money,  and  at  a  diffance  of  near  eighty 
leagues  from  Italy.  With  that  country  his 
communication  was  cut  off  by  the  lofs  of 
Trieft,  and  the  general  rifmgof  the  Venetians, 
for  v/hich  they  have  been  punifhed  by  the 
Auilrians  themfelves. 

The  Venetian  Army  had  become  mafters  of 
Verona,  whofefortrelfes  alone  were  now  occu- 
pied by  a  few  French  Troops :  and  thefe  muff 
4  ,         foon 
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fooii  have  furrendered  to  General  Laudun, 
This  General  had  already  arrived  there  from 
the  Tyrol,  and  had  joined  the  Venetians, 
when  he  received  the  unexpefled  and  fatal 
order  to  fufpend  all  ho'ftilities,  and  return  to 
the  Tyrol. 

In  fact,  the  Auftrlan  Generals  had  fo  ill 
defended  the  paflage  of  tlie  Lahn,  and  of  the 
Upper  Rhine,  that  it  might  be  expc6led  the 
French  would  again  advance  as  rapidly  as 
in  the  preceding  Year ;  that  they  would 
foon  remove  the  Seat  of  War  into  the  Upper 
Palatinate  and  Bavaria. 

But  even  in  that  cafe  the  pofitions  Ge- 
nerals Werneck  and  La  Tour  would  have 
taken  in  their  retreat,  would  by  concen- 
trating the  War,  have  given  a  more  united 
flrength  to  the  Arch-l3uke  Charles,  who 
would  thereby  have  been  enabled  to  fiifiain 
their  attack:  an  attack  fo  much  the  more 
dangerous  to  the  French,  as  they  would  have 
been  at  too  great  a  dillance  from  their  fron- 
tiers: and  would  again  have  left  four  places 
of  ftrength,  as  in  their  former  incur  lion, 
between  them  and  their  fupplies  or  hne  of 
retreat,  in  cafe  of  ill  fucccfs. 

The  retreat  of  the  Aullrians  from  the 
Banks  of  tlie  Rhine  to  the  Danube,  might 
have  been  executed  witliout  precipitation, 
and  by  falfe  marches  ;  but  with  whatever 
rapidity  the  French  might  advance  from 
the   Pxhine   to   Bavaria,    and   the    frontiers 
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of  Bohemia,  it  would  require  more  than 
a  month  to  arrive  near  enough  to  Buona- 
parte to  concert  meafures  with  him.  On 
his  part  he  could  not  have  w^aited  fo  long 
without  being  compelled  to  decide,  either 
on  retiring  into  Italy,  in  order  to  fupprefs  the 
infurrection  of  the  Venetians,  or  defperately 
to  attack  Vienna,  and  the  Arch-Duke. 

That  Prince  might  have  refufed  to   riik 
a  battle  if  he  did   not  wifh  to  expofe   the 
fate  of  the  Houfe  of  Auftria,  to  the  fhock 
of  defperation.     As  to  Vienna,  defended  by 
the  Ikillful  General  Mack,  aud  an  army  of 
more  than  30,000  men,  and  protected  by  the 
vicinity   of    that  of    Arch-Duke   Charles, 
that  City  could  not  be  fuddenly  taken  by 
Buonaparte,    without  fiege  artillery,  provi- 
fions,   or  money ;  with  an  army  harrafled, 
weakened,    furroanded    on    all    fides,    and 
whofe    communication    with    Italy,     from 
whence  he  muft  derive  his  fupplies  and  am- 
munition was  entirely  cut  off. 

I  ft.  If  he  attacked  that  Capital  by  main 
force,  it  was  an  a6l  of  defperation  that  muft, 
according  to  every  probability,  involve  his 
total  ruin.  Had  he  been  fucceisful  and  en- 
tered the  City,  he  would  doubtlefs  have  done 
much  mifchief,  but  he  would  have  been  pre- 
fently  overpowered  by  the  frelh  Army  of  the 
Arch-Dukx. 

2d.  He 
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2d.  He  could  not  attempt  to  retreat  by 
Bavaria,  in  order  to  form  a  jun6lion  -  ::h 
General  Morcau,  becaufe  he  would  iv^r/e 
had  to  traveiie  the  Mountains,  of  the  Arch- 
bifhopric  of  Saltzburg,  fcrongly  defended 
by  the  Imperial  Troops,  whom  the  Arch- 
Duke  might  have  reinforced  as  \wqI\  as  the 
divifion  that  defended  the  Tyrol. 

3dly.  If  he  vv^as  defirous  to  direcl  his  re- 
treat into  Italy,  he  might  have  been  inter- 
cepted by  General  Laudun,  and  the  Vene- 
tians at  Ponteba  and  the  other  palfes  of  Ca- 
rinthia.  His  right  might  have  been  turned 
by  tlie  Hungarian  Army,  and  then  vigor- 
oufly  purfued  by  the  that  which  defended 
Vienna.  His  retreat  would  even  have  de- 
prived him  of  the  confidence  of  the  Italians, 
as  yet  not  well  confirmed  in  their  Revolu- 
tion, and  perhaps  all  the  French  Troops 
would  have  been  maliacred  by  thofe  very 
Nations  whom  they  had  emancipated  and 
arm^ed. 

One  of  thcfe  three  alternatives  he  muft 
neceilarily  have  taken  in  lefs  than  a  week, 
for  he  could  not  have  continued  longer 
in  the  fame  pofition,  and  had  only  one 
means  to  extricate  himfelf :  a  means  which 
he  feized  with  an  addrefs  that  does  him  at 
leaft  as  much  honor  as  the  brilliant  mihtary 
exploits  that  placed  him  in  fo  critical  a 
fituation.  This  meafure  was  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  conllernation  of  the  Court  of 
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Vienna,  to  hold  out  to  it  the  irrifiilible  al- 
lurement of  an  important  intereft,  and  to 
negociate  fo  advantageouily  for  the  Emperor, 
or  to  induce  him  to  conclude  an  immediate 
Peace. 

Never  was  a  French  Army  fo  near  the 
Furcce  CaudmcE ;  never  did  a  General  ex- 
tricate him>felf  with  more  addrcfs.  The  ad- 
vantages granted  by  Buonaparte  to  the  Em- 
peror, intli'^  Negociation  of  Leoben,  were 
proportionate  to  the  magnitude  of  his  dan- 
ger, and  are  a  proof  of  its  exiftence.  But 
their  jiiotives  were  concealed  behind  the  veil 
of  myilery.  The  events  that  follov/cd  that 
prelimhiary  treaty,  have  lendcrcd  thofe  ad- 
vantages ilili  more  confiderable  on  either 
fide. 

it  is  vain  to  feek  in  thefe  tranfaftions,  the 
principles  of  mcn-aiity  and  univerfal  juftice, 
lb  pompoufly  difplayed,  both  in  the  founda- 
tions of  the  Coniiitution  of  the  French  Re- 
public, and  the  emphatic  Proclamations  of 
Courts.  The  probity  of  Kings  and  Nations 
rcfembles  not  that  of  individuals  ;  their 
policy  has  never  altered,  and  will  ever  be 
the  fame. 

The  ancient,  the  feeble,  the  unfortunate 
Republic  of  Venice,  has  fallen  a  vi6tim  to 
the  intercfl  of  Aufn  ia,  and  to  the  vengeance, 
vvliether  juft  or  otherwife,  of  the  French 
RrpubHc.  FJer  death  warrant  was  figned  at 
Campo  Formio.  Dalmatia,  feveral  provinces 
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of  Terra  Firma,  Venice  herfelf  are  become 
an  advantageous  indemnity  for  the  Milaneie, 
the  Netherlands,  and  Upper  Auftria. 
•  The  ceilion  of  this  lail  Province  to  the 
Duke  of  Ivlodcna,  leaves  a  certainty  of  its 
future  reintegration,  by  hereditaiy  defcent 
in  the  Auilrian  Dominions  ;  unlei's  France 
ever  attentive  to  remove  fo  powerful  a  neigh- 
bour has  fripulated  by  a  fecret  article  that  it 
Ihall  never  revert  to  that  power. 

To  the  Duke  of  Modena's  dominions,  the 
Princefs  of  Conti  is  heirefs.  All  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Houfe  of  Bourbon  is  contifcatcd 
by  the  French.  Mudcna  will  tlierefore  be 
the  property  of  that  Republic.  This  fylleiu 
of  jurifprudence  is  worthy  of  the  prefent  age, 
or  rather  it  has  exilied  in  all  periods.  And 
thus  it  was,  that  Venice  acquired  the  Kin^-. 
dom  of  Cyprus. 

Every  thing  is  myftcrious  in  a  negociation 
where  the  contracting  powers  are  recipro- 
cally indemnified  at  the  cxpence  of  others. 
The  Empire  has  opened  the  Congrefs  of 
Raftadt,  without  knowing  what  has  already 
been  fixed  in  its  favor,  or  to  its  prejudice; 
And  the  different  States  conlritutini;  the  Gcr- 
manic  body,  confiding  in  the  repeated  Pro- 
clamations of  their  head  and  chief,  have  fent 
their  Deputies  to  that  Congrefs  v/ith  full 
powers  founded  on  the  prefervation  of  the 
integrity  of  the  Empire. 

The 
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The  French  however  foon  withdrew  a  part 
of  the  veil  that  enveloped  the  myftery  of  their 
negociations.  The  evacuation  of  Mentz  by 
the  Imperial  troops  precifely  at  the  moment 
when  the  French  were  prepared  to  feize  it, 
without  allowing  time  either  for  the  empire 
or  its  own  fovereign  to  introduce  a  garrifon 
and  artillery  to  preferve  this  key  of  Germany, 
at  leaft  till  the  peace  now  negociating  at 
P-aftadt  fhould  decide  upon  its  fate,  indif- 
putably  proves  that  its  ceffion  was  flipu- 
lated  before-hand  by  the  Emperor. 

All  that  part  of  the  empire  to  the  left  of 
the  Rhine  clearly  appears  to  be  included 
in  that  ceflion,  fuice  the  French,  with- 
out waiting  the  refult  of  the  Congrefs  at 
Raftadt,  and  without  encountering  any 
claim  on  that  fubjeft,  fo  haltily  divide  this 
rich  conqucfl  into  departments  and  munici- 
palities, like  the  other  territories  of  the  great 
Republic. 

The  retreat  of  the  Emperor's  armies  to- 
wards his  hereditary  dominions  developes  an- 
other myftery  in  the  Negociation  of  Campo 
Formio.  The  Archbifliopric  of  Saltzburg, 
and  a  part  of  the  Bavarian  fuccefhons  appear 
to  have  been  another  compenfation  for  the 
uncontefted  and  even  facilitated  ceflion  of 
Mentz,  and  all  the  left  Bank ;  as  Dalmatia 
and  the  Venetian  State  form  the  indemnity 
for  recognizing  the  Cifalpine  Republic,  for 
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upper  Auftria,  and  the  Aullrian  Nether- 
lands. 

This  great  Negociation  which  affe6ls  the 
fate,  the  intereils,  and  above  all  the  opinion 
of  Europe,  conceals  other  myfteries  tliat 
the  refult  of  the  Congrefs  of  Ralladt  will, 
lliortly  bring  to  light.  Although  nothing  is 
yet  known  beyond  the  Treaty  of  Campo 
Formio,  although  the  Emperor  is  the  only 
apparent  Negociator  with  the  French  Re- 
public, there  are  other  Powers  who  muft,  like 
him,  be  indemnified  and  compenfited. 

The  Empire  is  like  a  diih  waiting  to 
aflliage  the  avidity  of  feveral  famiihed  guefts. 
It  is  on  the  eve  of  being  cai-ved  out,  and  a 
morfel  given  to  each  according  to  his  fize  and 
appetite.  Let  us  not  anticipate  the  minu- 
tiae of  this  political  repalf.  Soon  v/e  fliall 
behold  new  gv'ogra})hical  partitions  that  will 
again  change  the  extent,  the  power,  the  in- 
terefts,  the  views,  the  caufes  of  alliance  and 
of  enmity  of  the  fovereignties  that  will  con- 
ifitute  the  European  Republic  at  the  end  of 
the  prefent  century. 

We  fhall  take  a  haily  view  of  the  probable 
Influence  of  this  territorial  Revolution,  and 
its  ultimate  cirects  on  the  powers  that  have 
not  yet  been  mowed  down  by  this  moral  as 
well  as  political  P.evolution. 

Tv/o  events  vvhich  offer  themfelves  to  our 
conlideration  will  fhortly  enable  us  to  un- 
fold, other  myileries  in  the  policy  of  theie 
b  conquerors. 
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conquei'ors,  and  of  thofe  powers  who,  fear- 
ing to  oppole  them,  feek  to  be  their  gleaners. 
The  firft  is  the  incorporation  of  the  Bifhop- 
ric  of  Balil  in  the  French  Repubhc,  the  pro- 
te^ion  granted  to  the  Revolutionifts  of  the 
Pays  de  Vaud,  and  the  general  revolutionifa- 
tion  of  the  Helvetic  League. 

The  other  is  the  war  declared  in  fa6l  by 
the  Cifalpine  Republic  againft  the  Pontifical 
Government,  and  the  departure  of  Buona- 
parte, the  Ambaifador,  after  the  popular 
commotion  and  tragical  death  of  General 
Duphot.  This  event  fo  contradi6lorily  re- 
lated by  both  parties  cannot  be  judged  of  at 
this  dillance  from  its  fcene.  But  whatever 
.was  its  real  caufe,  the  French  Dire6lory 
have  decreed  its  revenge,  and  have  charged 
their  Army  of  Italy  with  its  execution. 

At  the  fame  time  they  are  not  inattentive 
to  their  particular  interefls.  Commilfaries 
were  immediately  fent  off  to  feize  the  reft  of 
the  precious  monuments  of  antiquity,  and 
doubt] efs  the  rich  plate  of  the  churches  of 
Rome.  The  French  Army  are  about  to  coin 
money  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter  to  enable 
them  to  combat  the  heretics  of  England. 

The  foilov/ing  fpeculative  fketch  will  re- 
prefent  the  events  relative  to  each  country, 
whofe  political  fituation  will  be  exhibited  as 
refulting  from  the  changes  produced  by  the 
French  Revolution,  and  from  the  inevitable 
infi.ucncc  and  effects  of  this  grand  cataftrophe. 
I  V-  All 
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All  the  books  of  jurifpmdence,  all  the 
treaties,  even  the  foundations  of  the  politics, 
and  balance  of  Europe,  (though  improperly 
fo  called)  are  now  become  mere  objects  of 
empty  curiofity,  no  longer  deferving  to  be 
fludied  or  confulted,  and  may  for  ever  be 
buried  in  the  dull  of  immenfe  libraries. 

The  tranquillity  of  the  North  was  founded 
on  the  Treaty  of  Oliva  in  1660.  In  1770 
the  Great  Frederick  and  the  celebiated  Ca- 
therine II.  created  for  Poland  a  fyflem  of 
partition  to  which  Aulbia  was  compelled  to 
accede.  The  Treaty  of  Oliva  has  been  an- 
nulled by  this  new  iyilcm  of  policy  fo  fum- 
mary  and  fo  convenient,  and  Poland  has 
been  deflroyed. 

The  tranquillity  of  the  reft  of  the  Em- 
pire was  eftablifiied  on  the  bafis  of  the 
Treaty  of  WeifphaUa  in  1648.  The  Treaty 
of  Vienna  in  1756,  which  united  the  In- 
terefts  of  the  Houfc  of  Auftria  with  that  of 
Bourbon,  has  deftroyed  that  foundation  and 
pledge  of  fecurity  to  the  Powers  of  Europe, 
has  fubjefted  France  to  the  policy  of  Vienna, 
engaged  her  in  expenfive  wars,  and  from 
confequence  to  confequence  has  ultimately 
produced  the  French  Revolution. 

The  tranquillity  of  the  feas  and  of  the  co- 
lonies of  European  powers  was  founded  on 
the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1 7 1 3  •  The  revolt 
of  the  Americans,  the  alliance  of  Louis  XVI. 
with  that  people  have  created  another  inde- 
b  2  pendent 
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pendent  nation,  inoculated  France  with  the 
Revolutionary  germ,  and  given  a  fliock  to 
commerce  and  to  the  colonies,  whofe  ruin  has 
been  completed  by  philanthrophy ;  that  phi- 
lanthrophy  whofe  di6lates,  although  juli:  in 
principle,  have  been  grofsly  mjlfunderflood, 
and  more  improperly  applied  by  the  Legif- 
Jators  of  France. 

Thus  then  have  all  the  foundations  of 
tranquillity,  fecurity,  and  property  among 
nations  been  broken  up ;  and  the  great  Revo- 
lution begun  in  France  in  17S9  has.  com- 
pleted the  chaos.  Could  the  Povv^ers  of  Eu- 
rope have  remained  mere  fpeclators  of  this 
great  event,  its  action  would  have  been  con- 
fined to  France  alone.  Its  effefts  would 
have  been  naturally  flow;  its  influence  on 
the  refr  of  Europe  almofl:  infenflbie.  It 
would  even  have  been  beneficial.  For  it 
v/ould  have  been  accompanied  neither  by 
crimes,  by  dilbrders,  by  mafl acres,  nor  by 
the  wildefl-  extravagancies  of  opinion. 

But  the  fyflem  of  partition  has  produced 
the  Avar,  and  the  fame  fyftem  now  becomes 
the  great  medium  of  peace.  For  the  French 
having  had  the  fatal  advantage  of  being  al- 
ways viftorious,  are  now  become  a  conquer- 
ing nation.  Forgetting  the  principles  on 
which  they  grounded  their  Revolution, 
they  have  adopted  the  fyflem  of  political 
partition  in  faflnon  all  over  Europe  fince  the 
Year  17^92. 

This 
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This  example  was  given  them  by  the 
heads  of  thole  very,  nations  that  cry  out  moil 
loudly  againft  the  ufurpative  policy  of  the 
new  Republicans.  The  late  King  of  PruOia 
ceafed  combating  the  French,  only  to  unite 
with  Auftria  and  Ruflia  in  the  partition  of 
Poland.  Thus  the  ancient  Sarmatians  are 
effaced  from  the  annals  of  the  world,  though 
not  without  the  hope  of  again  exi fling  as  a 
nation.  Avcno-ers  of  the  liberty  of  Poland 
are  forming  in  the  Armies  of  the  three  par- 
titioning Powers,  and  above  all,  in  that  of 
the  celebrated  Buonaparte.  We  may  fore- 
fee  that  event  though  it  is  impoffible  yet  to 
predift  its  epocha.  But  if  the  Revolutionary 
Ipirit  continues  thus  to  march  with  gigantic 
iteps,  it  will  not  long  be  delayed.  I'ill  that 
event,  however,  arrive,  we  muft,  in  this 
fpcculative  fketch,  entirely  omit  this  people, 
fmce  they  cannot  act  a  part  among  the  na- 
tions of  Europe. 


STRICTURES 


UPON     T  H 


CHAPTER     OF     ENGLAND. 


"  Jc  me  charge  dc  mes  Ennemis  : — Dieu  me  garde  d; 
mes  Amis." 


-jV  TOT  WITHSTANDING  the  curiofity 
J3I  which  muft  be  excited  by  whatever 
comes  from  the  pen  of  M.  Dumonriez,  the 
ingenuity  with  which  he  has  traced  out  liis 
"  Speculative  Sketch  of  Europe,"  and  the 
general  utility  of  its  tendency,  the  influence 
under  which  the  Chapter  upon  England  is 
written,  fo  diflimilar  to  that  which  operated 
upon  the  Author  whillf  difculFmg  the  in- 
terefts  of  other  nations,  was  a  fufficient  no- 
tice for  withholding  this  Tranflation.  The 
feparate  publication  however  of  that  very 
Chapter  in  an  Engliili  drefs,  rendered  it  de- 
firable  that  the  work  at  large  fliould  be  pre- 
fented  to  the  public,  to  enable  it  to  form  a 
judgment  of  its  purport  from  the  context, 
and  not  from  a  partial  extract;  but  that 
while  juilice  was  done  to  the  Author  in  that 

refpecl:. 
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refped,  what  may  be  termed  the  libellous, 
and  is  doubtlefsthemifchievous,  part,  his  con- 
fid  erations  upon  this  country  fhould  receive 
fuch  animadverfions  as  may  counteraft  the 
efFe6l  it  is  calculated  to  produce.  The  im- 
partial reviewer  of  the  deftinies  of  the  other 
nations  of  Europe  difappears  from  the  in- 
ilant  in  which  the  name  of  this  country  is 
pronounced.  He  fees  in  us  nothing  but  a 
difpirited,  exhaufled,  and  half  revolutionized 
people.  He  denies  us  in  facls,  that  pa- 
triotifm  which  he  had  admitted  in  words. 
He  pronounces  our  fate  to  depend  upon  the 
refolves  of  two  powers,  which  have  each  fuc- 
cefiively  proftrated  themfelves  at  the  feet  of 
France,  and  have  now  withdrawn  their  Forces 
into  the  heart  of  Germany,  while  the  doom 
of  the  Empire  is  fubjefted  to  the  unbiaffed 
confideration  of  a  Diet,  furrounded  by 
French  Armies,  thofe  Armies  which,  by  oc- 
cupying a  far  greater  extent  of  that  Empire 
than  is  now  in  difpute,  have  more  than  fore- 
ftalled  the  event  of  its  deliberations. 

His  "  nationality,"  and  a  lingering  grudge 
for  a  treatment,  which  he  has  even  now  fuffi- 
ciently  juftified ;  appear  to  have  born  down 
his  judgment,  and  confufed  his  principles. 
Whiifi:  he  vilifies  our  refources  and  courage, 
and  exalts  that  of  the  enemy,  he  proffers  the 
guidance  of  his  own  experience,  and  far  and 
juilly  famed  military  genius,  to  the  enter^ 
prifing  fpirit  of  the  French  Scipioj  nor 
4  when 
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when  he  offers  the  thunderbolt  to  the  grafp 
of  France,  does  he  extend  the  JEgis,  which 
might  repel  it,  to  the  arm  of  her  competi- 
tor. The  hand,  vvliich  drove  the  combined 
powers  of  Auftria  and  PruiTia  from  France, 
and  v/as  to  have  planted  the  tri-coloured  flag 
on  the  Tower  of  London,  now  chalks  out 
to  a  happier  rival  the  track  which  he  him- 
felf  would  fain  have  trod,  and  which  he 
deems  muil  lead  to  the  fummit  of  glory, 
and  the  empire  of  the  world. 

But  if  wedifallow  the  truth  of  this  pi6lure 
of  the  internal  flate  of  Great  Britain,  Ihould 
we  not  alfo  confider  how  far  the  means  of 
conquefl,  ^vhich  he  indicates,  are  adequate 
to  the  end  in  view  ?  Were  we  the  divid- 
ed and  diftracted  people  which  he  paints, 
or  were  we  immerfecl  in  that  torpid  le- 
thargy which  has  betrayed  ibmc  of  the 
fineft  countries  of  Europe  into  the  hands 
of  the  French,  no  means  would  be  inade- 
quate, the  mere  phantom  of  invafion  alone 
would  perhaps  appal  us  into  paiTive  def- 
pair.  But  this  high-minded  people,  now 
burftins;  forth  into  arms  with  cnthufiailic 
patriotiTm,  arc  not  to  be  told  that  a  race  which 
their  forefathers  have  {o  often  made  to  fly  be- 
fore them,  v.'hen  once  landed  on  our  ihores,  is 
irrefilf  iblc  ;  and  that  whilft  tm  homKie  Rot 
can  eifecf  the  falvation  of  the  Empire,  whofe 
frontier  towns  are  actually  occupied  by  the  cne- 
c      '  my, 
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my,  this  Popuhis  Virorum^  this  nation  of  men, 
is  impotent  to  effe6l  its  own.  The  fame 
motives  however,  which  lead  us  to  miftruft 
his  candor  whilft  defcanting  on  our  defti- 
nies,  fliould  induce  us  to  give  him  full  credit 
where  he  views  the  chances  of  France  in  an 
unfavorable  light.  His  arguments  to  prove 
that  the  Invafion  mufl  and  will  take  place 
carry  convi6tion  with  them;  and  if  he, 
though  living  in  retirement  in  a  neutral 
country,  profcribed  by  his  own,  and  a 
ftranger  to  the  whirlwind  of  paflions  which 
agitate  it,  is,  what  may  almoft  be  termed 
fanguine  about  the  fuccefs  of  the  expedition ; 
can  we  be  furprifed  that  the  Directory, 
inflamed  with  the  exaggerations  of  the  moft 
rancorous  of  our  traitors,  drunk  with  the 
blood  and  fpoils  of  nations,  and  mad  with 
the  iuft  of  univerfal  fway,  and  fUll  more 
mad  with  the  workings  of  the  deepeft  na- 
tional envy  and  vindicliivenefs,  fhould  look 
down  upon  us  as  their  inevitable  and  eafy 
prey  ?  We  muft  be  as  certain  that  the  attempt 
will  be  made,  as  we  fhould  be  of  the  event  of 
the  attempt  againft  a  free  and  powerful  peo- 
ple, armed  almofl:  to  a  man  in  their  own  de- 
tence,  and  with  all  hope  of  fuccour,  all  prof- 
pect  of  retreat  irretrievably  cut  off  from 
their  enemy.  If  any  other  motive  were  want- 
ing to  thofe  which  have  roufed  us  to  fuch 
manful  exertions,  where  could  a  flronger  one 
be  found  than  in  the  pifture  M.  Dumouriez 
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traces  as  the  inevitable  confequences  to 
France  of  the  faihire  of  this  mighty  effort. 
He  promifes  us  (and  the  blefling  will  come 
in  fpite  of  the  prophet)  a  prompt  and  fuc- 
cefsful  termination  of  the  moft  tremendous 
ftruggle,  which  mankind  ever  witnefied  or 
was  engaged  in,  the  triumph  of  right  over 
wrong,  of  good  over  evil,  the  omen  and  the 
guarantee  of  well-earned  glory,  and  perma- 
nent peace  and  profperity  to  Britain. 

Before  we  confider  his  ideas  upon  the  prac- 
ticability of  a  defcent,  let  us  call  a  rapid  eye 
over  the  obfervations  upon  the  events  of 
the  War,  which  are  introductory  to  tliem, 
and  indeed  are  in  part  the  bafis  upon  which 
they  reft. 

M.  Dumouriez  tells  us  that  in  the  naval 
ftrugglc  between  the  French  and  Englifli,  the 
glory  of  the  former  has  been  the  more  difhcujt 
to  attain,  and  the  moft  brilliant.  We  often 
hearthat  language  is  revolutionized;  andtnily 
this  muft  be  a  fpccimen  of  it,  unlefs  he  con- 
fiders  as  glory  the  being  beaten  in  every  di- 
rection ;  if  ioy  it  is  one  w^e  will  not  diipute 
with  his  countrymen ;  it  has  not  been  of 
very  difficult  attainment  to  themj  and  our 
unrevolutionized  underftandings  can  fcarce 
conceive  its  brilliancy.  This  applies  a  lit- 
tle to  his  next  remark,  that  if  we  bear  off" 
the  palm  of  fkill,  we  muft  yield  that  of  cou- 
rage to  our  Enemies.  If  he  means,  that  our 
Sailors  have  not  been  worked  up  to  the  fum- 
c  2  mit 
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mit  of  their  Valor,  becaufe  the  utmofl:  ef- 
forts of  their  Enemy  have  been  infufficient  to 
drive  them  to  the  higheft  bent  and  defpera- 
tion  of  it,  and  that  he  who  is  worfted  muft 
be  the  braver  man,  as  having  borne  more  and 
undergone  fuch  an  excefs  of  danger  as  to  be 
driven  from  the  fortitude  which  bore  him  up 
under  it  to  intimidation  and  fubmiffion,  we 
have  nothing  to  fay  to  his  afTertion.  We  can 
fafely  fay  however,  that  if  France  had  direfted 
her  principal  exertions  to  her  Navy,  (and  fhe 
was  too  politic  to  do  it)  fhe  would  have  fpared 
us  the  neceffity  of  maintaining  an  expenfive 
Army  on  the  Continent,  and  without  obliging 
us  to  keep  up  a  much  larger  force  at  Sea  than 
we  a6tually  had,  would  have  given  a  turn  to 
the  War — the  moft  popular,  the  moft  eco- 
nomical, and  the  moft  advantageous  to  this 
country.  The  examples  he  cites,  to  fliew  how 
fuccefsfuUy  fhe  might  have  done  it,  do 
not  prove  much.  Colbert,  by  giving  to 
France  all  the  advantages  Nature  held  out  to 
her  Comm.erce,  laid  a  foundation  for  a  navy, 
which  was  imprudently  connived  at  and  fuf- 
fered  to  accumiulate  by  the  miflaken  and  vi- 
cious policy  of  this  Country.  What  Com- 
merce had  France  in  1793? — The  French 
Navy  was  fo  far  from  being  augmented  to 
eighty  fail  of  the  line  in  the  Jp ace  of  two  years 
by  Lewis  XVI.  that  it  is  notorious,  it  had 
been  the  obje6l  of  the  unremitting  attention 
of  the  Government  of  that  Country  from 
3  763,  the  year  of  the  Peace  of  Paris.     But  if  a 

large 
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large  portion  of  thofe  Navies  found  their 
way  into  the  Britilh  Ports,  we  might  furely 
have  looked  foi-w'ard  to  as  large  a  iliare 
in  the  fruits  of  the  labours  of  our  Enemy 
in  this  War  as  in  any  preceding  one. 

We  next  find  it  Hated  vauntingly,  that 
Richerydeftroyed  the  fillieries  of  Newfound- 
land -y  that  the  French  reconquered  Corfica, 
and  drove  us  out  of  the  Mediterranean.  Is 
there  a  fy liable  of  this  well  founded  ?  This 
Admiral  Richery,  with  fix  iail  of  the  line,  fell 
in  with  three  of  ours,  and  having  taken  one 
of  them  a  French  prize,  which  was  in  tow  and 
"under  jury-maifs,  and  had  only  fuch  a  comple- 
ment of  hands  as  was  fufficient  to  navigate 
her,  did  not  venture  to  approach  the  other 
two  who  braved  his  attack.  He  then  fuffered 
himfelf  to  be  blocked  up  for  a  Cvonfiderable 
time  in  the  Harbour  of  Cadiz,  by  /idmiral 
Mann  with  fix  fail  of  the  line ;  and  wlien  at 
length  he  contrived  to  ileal  out,  the  whole 
mifchief  he  effecled  at  Newfoundland  was 
merely  of  a  predatory  nature;  he  burnt  a  few 
boats  and  filhing  ftages  at  one  of  the  out  ports, 
but  did  not  make  the  fmalleit  attempt  upon 
the  principal  fettlement,  or  upon  our  naval 
force  there,  which  conlifted  only  of  a  fifty 
gun  fliip  and  three  frigates,  and  which  never 
quitted  its  ftatic-n.  The  French  Fleet  was 
twice  brought  to  a  partial  engagement  with 
ours  in  the  Mediterranean  :  in  the  firft  ■*, 

*  March  14,  1795. 
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they  loft  two  line  of  battle  Ships,  and  one  in 
the  fecond  *.  It  was  thus  they  drove  us  out 
of  the  Mediterranean,  and  reconquered  Cor- 
fica,  our  relinquifliment  of  which  originated 
folely  in  the  expence  and  precarioufnefs  of  our 
connexion  with  that  fickle  and  faithlefs  Peo- 
ple, when  Spain  became  our  Foe>  and  when 
from  the  infignificance  of  the  French  Marine 
in  that  quarter  we  could  venture  to  turn 
upon  our  new  Enemies  our  whole  force  in 
thofe  Seas.  Our  troops  and  frigates  occu- 
pied Elba  three  months  after  Earl  St.  Vin- 
cents left  the  Mediterranean  m  queft  of  the 
Spaniards,  in  our  operations  again  ft  whom 
we  experienced  not  the  moft  trivial  diverfion 
from  that  Fleet  at  Toulon,  of  which  M.  Du- 
raouriez  allerts  the  re-eftablifhment  j  and  our 
Squadron  of  Frigates  occupied  the  Archipe- 
lago till  after  the  Battle  fought  off  Cape  St. 
Vincents.  If  their  Navy  does  begin  to  exift 
again  at  Breft,  at  leaft  it  has  given  as  yet  but 
little  figns  of  life. 

When  we  grant  the  poiTibility  of  a  def- 
cent,  muft  we  equally  admit  the  truth  of 
thofe  mortal  apprehenfions  which  he  contends, 
our  Government  muft  feel,  at  feeing  the  at- 
tention of  the  French  again  turned  to  the 
Sea  ?  What  Commerce  will  fofter  their 
Navy  ?  Of  which  of  the  quaUties  he  attri- 
butes  to  his  Countrymen  are  we  deftitute? 

*JuIy  13,1795- 
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and  are  there  none  which  we  pofTefs  exclu- 
fively  ?  With  what  confcioufnefs  of  preced- 
ing events,  with  what  a6lual  quahfications 
and  pretenfions  to  fuccefs,  with  what  ref- 
pe6live  flrength  do  the  two  Nations  ftart 
anew  for  the  pahn  ? 

We  next  learn  that  Toulon  and  Dunkirk, 
efpecially,  have  proved  to  us  the  invincibility 
of  the  French  by  land.     He  exclaims  : 
"  Sinite  anna  viris  et  cedite  ferro.  " 

Has  the  regeneration  of  the  foe  then  been  the 
fignal  for  our  degeneracy  ?  The  Britifli  Forces 
in  Toulon,  at  no  one  time  ever  amounted  in 
Ibldiers,  failors,  and  marines,  to  3000  men. 
The  defence  of  that  place,  which  was  com- 
manded by  heights  on  all  fides,  depended 
entirely  upon  that  of  thofe  heights  againft  a 
land  attack.  Our  troops  difplayed  repeatedly 
the  moft  active  gallantry  in  this  v\'arfare ;  a 
variety  of  circumftances  impeded  any  unity 
of  exertion  in  the  motley  garrifon,  v\hich  was 
made  up  of  troops  of  various  nations,  fome  of 
w'hom  were  quite  unufed  to  War,  and  which 
had  to  ftruggle  againft  a  multiplicity  of  ob- 
fVacles  originating  in  the  nature  of  its  com- 
pofition  J  and  when  the  enemy,  at  length  be- 
tween 30  and  40,000  ftrong,  broke  through 
the  line  of  defence,  which  neceflitated  the  eva- 
cuation of  the  place,  we  know^  that  he  did 
not  make  liis  irruption  through  a  Britifli 
poft.  At  Dunkirk  the  defeat  of  the  covering 
army,  whofe  cavalry  was  unable  to  a6l  on 
I  account 
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account  of  the  nature  of  the  country,  and 
whofe  infantry  was  entirely  compofed  of 
auxiliaries,  alone  occafioned  the  retreat  of 
the  Britifli  troops,  after  they  had  repulfed 
three  fallies  from  the  place,  and  borne  down 
with  the  moft  brilliant  courage  the  obftacles 
which  the  French  had  oppofed,  not  only  by 
land  but  by  iea,  to  their  fitting  down  before 
it.  Nor  did  the  enemy  attempt  the  llighteft 
interruption  to  that  retreat.  But  did  thefe 
"  bis  vifti  Phryges"  perform  not  one  achieve- 
ment which  might  render  this  invincibility 
of  their  enemy  in  fome  degree  problemati- 
cal ?  If  the  confcioufneis  of  it  exifted  any 
where,  it  muft  have  been  amongil  our  troops ; 
and  had  it  exifted,  Britain  would  not  have 
had  to  boafl:  of  perhaps  the  brightefl:  exploit 
of  the  war  (fmce  the  queftion  is  merely  of 
valor),  the  ftorming  of  Lincelles^j  the 
heroic  enterprife  of  the  handful  of  men  who 
turned  the  fortune  of  the  battle  of  Tour- 
nay  -f-;  and  the  almoft  romantic  prowefs  dif- 
played  by  her  cavalry  on  the  plains  near  Ca- 
teauj:.  This  is  not  the  hrft  time  that  Mr. 
Dumouriez  has  fliewn  how  m^uch  he  is  ready 
to  do  to  keep  as  well  as  pofiible  with  the 
Fj'ench  armies  j  and  one  mail  really  imagine 
that  he  compofed  this  paragraph  with  ths 
national  cockade  in  his  hat. 


*  i8th  of  Augult,  1793.  f  22d  of  May,  1794^ 
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The  fate  of  this  country  is  however,  ac- 
cording to  M.  Dumouriez,  to  depend  in  all 
vefpefts  on  the  iffue  of  the  dehberations  at 
Raftadt — If  peace  fhould  •  he  eiiablifhed  be- 
tween the  Empire  and  France,  our  Com- 
merce is  to  be  utterly  ruined.  Our  trade  to 
Bremen, Hamburgh,the  Baltic,  and  the  whole 
of  the  North  of  Europe  is  at  once  to  ceafc. 
Is  it  then  to  be  a  condition  of  Peace  with 
the  Emperor,  that  the  ])orts  of  neutral 
States,  PrufTia,  the  Hanfe  Towns,  Sweden, 
Denmark',  and  P.uffia,  lliould  be  Ihut  againfr 
lis,  the  three  lait  being  independent  oi  the 
Empire,  and  not  parties  to  the  Congrefs  ? 
When  we  loft  the  dire6l  trade  to  France,  it 
fliifted  to  Flanders,  from  thence  to  Holland, 
and  from  thence  to  Ham.burgh.  Let  us  here 
imagine  the  cafe  in  which  we  Ihould  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  Hanfe  Towns  3  we  fhould  be 
put  to  the  inconvenience  of  going  to  Ports  a 
little  further  to  the  North.  New  ports  may  be 
opened  to  us  on  the  Continent  fhould  v/ar 
be  renewed,  but  wc  have  little  to  fear  from 
further  exclufions.  if,  hovv^ever,  in  tlieie 
ftrange  and  eventful  times,  the  moft  impro- 
bable, and  nearly  impoiTible  thing  fliould 
happen,  that  the  other  Nations  of  Europe, 
great,  powerful,  and  independent,  as  fome  or 
them  are,  lliould  bend  to  the  yoke  of  the 
tyrants,  and  become  parties  againll  the  only 
Country,  ftruggling  to  fave  itfelf  and  the 
world,  and  endeavor  to  exclude  us  from  any 
Traffic  with  them,  the  blow  would  be  far 
from  mortal  -,  not  all  tlie  arretes  of  the  Bi- 
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reclory,  or  the  ordinances  of  the  other  Powers 
of  Europe  could  prevent  their  people  from 
fupplying  themfelves  from  hence  with  articles 
indifpenfably  neceliary  to  them,  and  which 
they  could  get  no  where  elfci  a  neceflity  which 
is  increafed  by  every  aft  of  devaftation  com-- 
mitted  by  the  Enemy.     But  if  even  (to  take 
the  extremeft  cafe)  this  allertion  fliould  turn 
out  to  be  unfounded,  we  (hould  ftill  furvivc 
the  eifefts  of  that  difappointment.      Ail  our 
European  exports  are  inconfiderable,   when 
compai'ed  with  thofe  to  the   Eafl  and  Welt 
Indies,  and  America.     The  exports  of  179/ 
exceeded   confiderably    thofe   of    the    years 
1794   or  1795   (which    again   exceeded  the 
average  of  the  latter  years  of  the  laft  Peace) 
and  were  fcarcely,   if  at  all,  affefted  by  the 
meafures  of  the  French,   except  in  as  far  as 
we  were  injured  by  the  diftrefs  and  mifery  of 
the  countries  v/ith  which  they  fraternifed. 
The  excefs  of  exports  in  1796  beyond  thofe 
of  1797  ^^'^^  owing  to  the  unufual  extent  of 
orders  received  from  the  Weft  Indies  and  N. 
America  in  the  former  year.     The  aftually 
languiihingftatcof  our  manufaclures,in  con- 
fequence  of  the  exclufions  alluded  to,  is  heft 
anfwered  by  the  authentic  ftatements  recent- 
ly laid   before  Parliament  j  but  the  folly  of 
fuppofmg  our  remittances  from   the  Colo- 
nies are  to  be  interrupted  by  the  Privateers 
of  the  Enemy,  fo  as  to  occaiion  real  diftrefs, 
is   too  extravagant  even  for  a  Frenchman. 
The  captures  of  our  unprote6led  Ships,  the 
owners    of  whom  chofe  tliat   they   ihould 
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pufh  for  a  market,  without  v.-aiting  for  cori- 
voy,  have,  it  is  true,  been  numerous ;  but 
that  harveft  will  very  foon  be  cat  olf,  if  the 
Lav/,  lately  propofed  *,  to  prevent  the  fail- 
ing of  Merchantmen  without  convoy,  lliould 
be  ratified  by  the  Legiflature.  The  aliment 
of  the  piratical  War  will  thus  be  cut  off, 
and  the  Enemy  will  be  deprived  of  the 
wealth  which  he  derived  from  the  adven- 
turous fpirit  of  our  Merchants  and  Ma- 
nufacturers. His  Piivatcers,  in  which  fo 
much  confidence  is  placed,  vrill  be  rendered 
completely  harmleis  j  the  maritime  parts  of 
France,  which  have  been  enriched  by  plun- 
der, will  become  difcon tented  ;  the  Seam.en 
will  take  to  other  employments  j  and  the 
Direftory  will  be  deprived  of  almoil  the  laft 
refource  of  their  Navy. 

We  now  come  to  perhaps  the  mod  hideous 
caricature  that  jaundiced  malice  ever  fuggeft- 
ed,  or  that  ever  came  from  the  pallet  of  mte- 
reiled  prejudice— the  pifture  of  the  public  mind 
and  internal  ilate  of  this  country.  When  a 
man  reprefents  things  otherwife  than  as  th  y 
are,  I  muft  fuppofe  that  he  paints  according 
to  his  wifnes ;  1  have  therefore  to  congratu- 
late M.  Dumouriez  upon  having  found  an 
opportunity  of  difcharg^ng  fuch  a  mafs  of 
moral  bile. 

*  The  favings  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  from  this 
meafure,  are  eftimated  at  near  ^.  3,000,000;  the  lols  to  the 
enemy  will  be  of  courfe  the  fame,  exclufive  of  the  piracies 
committed  on  the  Ships  of  Americans,  and  other  neutral 
Powers,  who  it  may  be  expefted,  wi.l  put  themfelves  under 
the  prote(5lion  of  our  Convoys. 

d  2  The 
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.  The  oppofition,  the  fplrit  of  revolution, 
the  difcontents  of  large  bodies  of  maniifac^ 
tureis  thrown  out  of  bread  and  employment, 
the  decay  of  our  commerce,  the  miitruft  which 
iloppages  of  payment  and  bankruptcies  muft 
Qccalion  in  mercantile  tranfaftions,  the  em- 
barradlnents  of  the  Bank,  the  activity  of  the 
French  in  fomenting  difcord   in   the   three 
kingdoiris,    the   neceifity   of  maintaining  a 
great  army  to  proteft  our  lliores  againft  in- 
fult,  and  the  immenfity  of  the  expence  at- 
tending it,  the  danger  of  keeping  the  whole 
nation  under  arms  amidil:  the  prevalence  of 
univerfal  difali'e(5liGn  and  defire  of  innova- 
tion, are  very  properly  clafied  together ;  thefe 
are  the  real  calamities  vvhich  he  declares  are 
alone  fufficient  to  exhaud:  the  refources  and 
courage  of  the  nation. 

That  oppofition,  which  fo  long  ferved  as 
a  fhield  to  thofe  dotlrines  which  alone  could 
have  cankered  the  heart  and  con  fumed  the 
vitals  of  this  country,  and  has  been  the  effec- 
tive ally  of  the  evil  principle  in  this  conflift, 
is  now  driven  from  its  place  by  the  burft  of 
public  opinion,  divided  injtfclf  it  can  fcarcely 
be  confidered  as  having  any  political  exiiience, 
and,  whatever  be  the  event  of  the  foreign  con- 
teft,  is  funk  itfelf  into  ^lulllty.    Their  other 
auxiliaries,  arifmg  out  of  the  decay  of  our  com  - 
nierce  and  manufa6tures,  are  not  likely  to  be 
much  more  ferviceable  to  the  French  than 
thofe,  whom  they  confider  as  their  friends  \i\ 
the  Houfe  of  Commons,  or  thofe  who  are  their 
real  friends  out  of  it.  Of  the  latter,  the  num  - 
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ber  is  not  confiderable,  notwithllanding  the 
indaftry  that  has  been  ufed  to  increafe  them. 
The  Bank  vvas  never  more  flourifuing  nor  its 
credit  more  fubfiantials  the  predictions  of 
raifdiief  to  reiuit  from  the  floppage  of  pay- 
ment in  fpecle  has  been  proved  to  be  faUe ; 
and  it   is  now  evident,  tiiat  if  the  meafure 
was  wife  and  beneficial  at  the  moment,  it 
was  equally  fo  pi-ofpe61:ively.    We  know  that 
if  the  threats  of  an  invafion  iliould  be  execut- 
ed, no  inconvenience  would  now  arife  from  it 
to  the  Bank,  an  advantage  which  v/e  prefume 
will  endure  as  long  as  the  ftrugglej  its  pa- 
per has  never  been  depreciated  in  tlie  fmalleft 
degree,   thougli  every  expedient  was  ufed  to 
cffecl  it  J  and  it  is  now  underiiood  to  be  fub- 
iiantially  richer  than  in  any  former  period. 
iJuhion  alfo  is  flowing  into  the  country  be- 
yond all  former  example,  the  natural  confe- 
qiience  of  our  flourifmng  commerce  and  ma^ 
^rafactures. — Another  hope  however  liill  re- 
mains to  our  inveterate  enemies,  if  the  ex-, 
peclations   already  ftated  fliould  fail  them. 
V/e  are  to  be  exhaufted,  and  at  length  utterly 
die? troy cd  by  the   enormous  expenditure  in 
our  defence  againll   the   menaced  invalion. 
Tiic  charges  for  our  navy  are  high,  and  vx^e 
have  a  lai-ge  army  to  pay;  but  vvdth  refpecl 
to  the  ruin  to  be  brought  on  us  by  arming 
tiie  nation,  M.  Dumouriez  will  find  himfelf 
g.eatly  deceived  5  the  people   (and  to  whom 
does  this  forebode  danger?)  are  every  where 
fiocking  to  the  ftandard  of  their  Sovereign 
and  tlie   conilitution  in    a   manner   unex- 
■  am  pled 
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ampled  in  any  country ;  a  *  very  large  pro- 
portion of  them  without  any  pay,  or  allow- 
ance whatever,  and  others  at  a  very  trifling 
coil  to  the  public.  It  is  admitted  however 
that  our  expence  on  the  whole  is  unavoida- 
bly great;  but,  let  it  be  remembered,  our 
refources  are  alfo  great.  Does  M.  Du- 
mouriez  fee  in  the  voluntary  contribu- 
tions for  the  defence  of  the  flate  (fo  con- 
fiderable  notwithftanding  the  accumulation 
of  the  affefied  taxes)  the  indubitable  fymp- 
toms  of  a  difeafed  public  mind  ?  Will  he 
take  the  terms  upon  which  the  loan  -f-  has 
been  raifed,  more  favourable  than  thofe  of 
the  preceding  year,  as  the  tell  of  that  panic 
which  mufl  mark  every  money  tranfaclion 
by  the  exorbitancy  of  its  conditions,  when 
means  and  credit  are  worn  out  ?  Is  our  cou- 
rage no  more,  becaufe  the  nation  rifes  in 
arms  with  one  ele6lric  impulfe  to  crulh.  the 
invading,  and,  as  he  wifhes  us  to  believe,  in- 
vincible foe  ? 

So  much  for  M.  Dumouriez's  colouring  ! 
Would  it  have  been  pofTible  to  guefs  for 
whom  the  pi6lure  was  meant,  had  he  not 

*  In  the  town  of  Liverpool  alone,  4,000  men  are  en- 
rolled, to  ferve  at  their  own  expence  in  all  refpects  ;  2,800 
of  thefe  are  already  under  arms. 

t  It  is  well  known  in  the  city  that  immenfe  payments 
are  already  made  In  advance  on  the  loan;  which  was  of 
£.  1 7,000,000,  and  was  negotiated  at  nearly  the  a6lual 
price  of  the  ftocks,  and  without  the  funds  having  been 
afre^led  by  it,  to  the  extent  of  il.  per  cent.  The  prcies 
of  the  funds  were  higher  when  the  loan  Vv^as  fettled,  than 
they  were  before  the  inTafion  was  denounced  by  the  Di- 
redtory  lafl  Winter. 

taken 
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taken  the  precaution  of  writing  the  name  of 
England  at  the  bottom  of  it  ? 

Under  thefe  circumftances  of  the  country, 
it  is  needlefs  to  remark  in  how  different  a 
point  of  view  whatever  he  advances  as  to 
thelnvafion  bears,  except  fuch  confiderations 
as  are  purely  military.      In  viev/ing  his  two 
plans  for  effefting  a  defcent,  we  ihould  not 
gain  credit  for  much  fmcerity,  if  we  com- 
batted  the  difficulties  which  he  reprefents  as 
amounting   to  almoft  a  phyfical  impofhbi- 
lity  of  tranfporting  a  large  Army  acrofs  the 
Channel  j  or  for  much  prudence,  if  we  con- 
tefted  his  opinion  on  the  pra^licability  of  in- 
vading us  in  fmaller  bodies.     We  may,  how- 
ever, fay  with  refpecl   to  the  latter,  that  the 
two  examples  which  he  alleges  by  no  means 
prove  the  facility  of  it.     When  Hoche's  ex- 
pedition  failed   from    Bred,     the   Admiral 
who  commanded  our  Fleet,  acting  under  the 
imprefiion  at  that  time  general  here,  turned 
his  attention  entirely  to  Portugal  j  a  natural 
miftake,    but  one   which  can  never  again 
recur  in  this  War.     The  aflertion  that  Ire- 
land  was    loft  to  us,    had  the  8  or  9000 
men  compohng  Hoche's  Army  been  landed 
there,  when  at  that  moment  thev  would  not 
have  found  a  friend  in  the  South  of  Ireland, 
and  would  have  had  tlieir  retreat  infallibly 
cut  off,  is  worthy  of  any  of  the  Republican 
Journalifts  who  are  not  fent  to  Cayenne. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  fuch  a  Squadron 
as  that  which  tranfported  the  legion  of  ban- 
ditti to  Wales,  and  was  compofed  of  two 
2  frigates 
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frigates  and  two  corvettes,  may  eafily  efcape" 
obfervation ;  but  the  built  which  gives  them- 
fwiftnefs  prevents  their  tranfporting  any 
number  of  men,  and  they  had  only  in  fa£l 
1150  foldiers  on  board ;  they  were  too  few 
to  attraft  our  attention,  or  create  delay  to 
each  other;  the  troops  were  landed  with  no- 
thing but  their  firelocks  and  a  few  bags 
of  bifcuit  i  and  befides,  after  the  failure  of 
Hoche's  expedition  it  was  impofllble  for  us 
to  fufpeft  or  be  on  our  guard  againil  the  at- 
tempt, efpecially  as  it  was  fuch  a  one  as  to 
this  moment  M.  Dumouriez  is  himfelf  un- 
equal to  guefs  the  motives  for  it.  It  is  right 
to  fay  thus  much,  becaufe  if  before  the  ar- 
rival of  the  French  in  Bantry  Bay  we  in- 
dulged in  an  over-weaning  confidence  in  thd 
fecurity  our  Fleets  afforded  us,  we  now 
feem  to  have  gone  too  far  into  the  contrary 
extreme,  though  of  the  two  it  is  doubtlefs 
the  fafeft  and  the  mofl  falutary. 

With  refpeft  to  the  obftacles  which  he  op-^ 
pofes  to  the  poflibility  of  our  Cruifers  main-^ 
taining  their  ftations  in  the  Channel,  there  is 
no  doubt  but  that  they  may  be  accidental^ 
ly  blown  from  oif  a  Port  5  but  his  tides  ^^ 
that  run  without  exception,  whether  ebbing 
or  flowing,  at  the  rate  of  tliree  leagues  an 
hour,    his    nearly  invariably  conflant    and 

*  Their  averaged  courfe  is  lefs  r.han  three  knots  ah  hour; 
but  M.  Dumouriez  when  at  Cherbourg  probably  heard  of 
the  race  of  Aldcrney,  and  taking  partem  pro  toto,  as  his 
countrymen  are  rather  apt  to  do,  alHgned  its  extreme  ve- 
rocity  to  all  the  tides  of  the  channel. 
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periodical   -f-  Eafterly   or    Wefterly    winds, 
and   the   extreme   difficulty    of  keeping   to 
windward   and   of  refilling   this  imaginary 
current,  cannot  but  excite  the   fmile   of  a 
Britifh  feaman  y  nor  can  he  view  with  much 
more    gravity  the    other  caufes    which   are 
alleged    as     indifpenfably    compelUng    him 
to    put    frequently    into    port.  %       In    the 
year    1759,  the  port  of  Breft  was  fo  clofely 
blocked  up  for  fix  months,   that  not  a  boat 
could  pafs  in  or  out  of  it.     In  the  courfe 
of  the  lall  year,  Earl  St.  Vincent's  fleet  re- 
mained  between    feven    and    eight   months 
before   Cadiz,  without  once  quitting  its  lla- 
tion.  The  Channel  fleet  was  oft"  Breft  nearly 
the  wliole  of  the  fummer  j  and  our  North 
Sea  fleet,  after  having  blockaded  the  Texel 
for  twenty-tvv^o  weeks,  when  it  returned  into 
Port  for  water,  provifions,  and  to  refit,  com- 
pleted thofe  operations  in  three  days,    which 
even  the  Dutch  (who  are  fo  much  fuperior  to 
the  French  in  nautical  matters)   conceived 
could  not  be  done  in  lefs   than   three  weeks. 
In    fa(5l    (except  any  epidemical  complaint 
fliould  chance  to  exiil)  our  cruizers  always 
return   into   Port  with  their  men  in  better 
health  and    fpirits    than    the   excefles,    into 
which  they  unavoidably  fall  when  in  Port, 
allow  them  to  put  to  fea  with.     But  under 

f  What  meteorological  journal,  or  what  weathercock 
did  the  ingenious  Frenchman  confuk  ? 

X  M.  Dumouriez  feams  here  to  h:ive  made  great  ufe  of 
the  Voyage  de  Paris  a  St,  Clov.d  par  Mer.  The  fact  is, 
that  the  French  could  never  keep  their  feamen  out  on  a 
cruize  for  any  length  of  time,  and  he  imagined  we  found 
the  fame  difficulty. 
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what  juftification  can  M.  Dumouiiez  cover 
himleif  for  having  made  a  pofitlve  ftatement 
refpe6ling  the  fquadrons  commanded  by 
Johnllone  and  Carteret  in  the  Channel  in 
the  lafl  war,  v/hen  no  fuch  fquadrons  ever 
exifted  j  nor  indeed  can  any  fafts,  of  the 
nature  of  thofe  fo  circumftantially  an- 
nounced, be  traced  out. 

I  will  not  cavil  at  his  afTertions  of  the 
pra(Slicabihty  of  effecting  a  partial  defcent ; 
but  it  is  whimfical  to  fee  in  what  manner, 
when  he  has  once  convinced  himfelf  of  it, 
he  preifes  into  his  fervice  whatever  may  fa- 
cilitate it.  All  the  vellels  he  makes  ufe  of 
from  Breft  to  Eaft  Frieiland,  whether  dog- 
gers, fchuyts,  chaflemarees,  or  of  whatever 
conilru6lion  (and  they  are  infinite)  are  with- 
out an  exception  "  admirable  failors ;  all 
take  the  ground  equally  well ;  "  their  crews, 
whether  French,  Flemifh,  or  Dutch,  are 
*'  daring  and  enterprifnig."  Again,  "  Pa?'s 
pro  tctOy  "  what  is  partially  true,  (it  can  be 
afi'erted  from  pofitive  experience,  and  indeed 
it  is  notorious)  is  to  a  much  greater  extent 
unfounded.  And  how  is  it  polTible  that  the 
mafters  of  all  of  them  fliould  be  *'  perfe6lly 
well  acquainted  with  our  coafts  ?  "  they  are 
not  concerned  in  our  coafting,  not  even  in, 
our  fmuggiing  trade.  Some  of  their  fifher- 
men  perhaps  have  a  partial  knowledge  of  it, 
as  the  Dutch  of  the  Mouth  of  the  Thames, 
and  the  French  of  fomc  parts  of  our  South- 
Weft  coafl:.  But  let  us  fmooth  thefe  diffi- 
culties  for   him,    and   even   let   him  land 
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his  men,  and  all  the  articles  with  which  he 
ilates  they  muil  be  encumbered,  uninter- 
ruptedly, and  in  as  fliort  a  fpace  of  time  as 
that  to  which  he  confines  them,  and  without 
infifting  upon  the  embarrafiiuent  which  mufl: 
arife  from  the  fiirf  occanoned  by  a  wind  fui- 
ficiently  full  upon  our  coait  to  cai'ry  over, 
to  the  cxacl  point  aimed  at,  his  heteroge- 
neous flotilla,  many  of  the  vellels  of  which 
cannot  be  fuppofed  to  be  weatherly.  How- 
ever ill  fupported  many  of  his  arguments 
are,  there  are  certainly  others  by  which  it 
might  be  (liewn  that  the  project  of  throwing 
lo  or  1 5, coo  m»en  upon  our  ihores  is  p/erfecf- 
ly  pra6licable.  But  how  will  he  victual  them 
when  there  ?  We  have  too  large  an  extent  of 
coail  for  it  to  be  pofilble  for  our  cruifers, 
whilft  we  are  uncertain  of  what  fpot  the 
Enemy  will  attack,  to  protecl  with  certainty 
every  part  of  it ;  but,  his  difembarkation, 
once  cffedled,  leaves  no  doubt  about  the 
point  to  be  watched :  and  though  M,  Du- 
mouriez  fuppofes  a  part  of  his  invading  flo- 
tilla to  return  back  to  port  as  fafely  as  it 
came,  and,  without  waiting  for  a  change  of 
wind  or  of  tide,  again  fends  it  off  laden 
with  proviflons  for  the  French  camp,  and 
makes  the  vefiels  pals  and  repafs  with  as 
much  regularity  and  eafe  as  he  would  draw 
diagonals  from  the  oppoflte  angles  of  a  pa- 
rallelogram, there  is  no  feafaring  man 
who  would  not  conflgn  to  inliant  famine 
the  devoted  army,  wiiofe  dependence  for 
proviflons,  whilfl:  we  are  mailers  of  the  fea, 
e  2  fliould 
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fhould  reft  on  fo  infinitely'  precarious  a 
fupply.  The  meafures  concerted  all  along 
the  coaft  deprive  them  of  any  poffibility  of 
refource  from  the  country  in  which  they  land. 

M.  Dumouriez  then  alfumes  that  the  In- 
vaders would  have  perfe6l  leifure  to  entrench 
themfelves,  but  his  grounds  for  fo  doing  are 
not  particularized.  There  are  very  many 
points  of  the  coaft  upon  which  10,000 
men  could  be  brought  to  acl,  before  the 
Enemy  could  fortify  himlelf  upon  them ; 
but  there  are  none  on  which  a  certain  force, 
fufficient  to  moleft  him,  and  to  impede  his 
throwing  up  works,  could  not  be  almoft 
inftantaneoufly  collected  j  and  if  it  is  our 
policy,  it  is  evidently  no  lefs  our  inclination, 
to  adopt  that  plan  of  refiftance. 

But  let  us  fuppofe  their  intrenchments 
completed,  and  that  we  are  compelled  to  be- 
fiege  them  in  form.  There  is  little  fimilarity 
in  the  circumftances,  under  which  we  fhould 
a6l  in  fuch  a  cafe,  and  thofe  under  which 
the  Auftrians  attacked  the  works  thrown 
up  at  Fort  Kehl,  the  inftance  cited  by  M. 
Dumouriez.  They  were  then,  though  finally 
vi6lorious,  exhaufted  and  worn  out  with 
fuch  fatigues  and  vicifTitudes  of  a  long 
and  bloody  campaign,  as  have  feldom  been 
paralleled,  while  the  garrifon  not  only  re- 
ceived punctually  every  thing  requifite  from 
its  comrades  who  occupied  the  other  fide  of 
the  Rhine  in  and  about  Straft)urgh,  but  was 
itfelf  relieved  as  regularly  as  a  picket  would 

have 
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have  been.  M.  Dumouriez  fays  not  how 
long  thofe  works  were  conftrucling  j  hx 
weeks  was  the  time,  according  to  the  beil 
information  I  can  obtain,  and  during  which 
they  fuffered  no  interruption.  The  other 
points  of  advantage,  v/hich  he  afTigns  to  the 
Imperiahfts,  will  beii  be  conlidered  together 
with  his  allegations  in  the  next  paragraph. 

Thefe  allegations  are  the  woeful  lift  of  our 
military  deficiencies  :  "  We  are  unequal  to 
"  tlic  toils  and  delays  of  fuch  a  nege,  and 
**  have  neither  generals,  engineers,  nor  a 
"  battering  trai a."  Hov/  was  the  ftrong  and 
well-fortified  town  of  Baftia  taken  r  By  a 
detachment  of  Britilli  feamen  and  marines, 
or  foldiers  acting  as  fuch,  inferior  in  number 
to  the  garrifon  of  reguiarly-difciplined  troops, 
and  who  had  no  tents  but  fuch  as  were  made 
of  fails,  and  no  other  battering  train  than 
the  lower  deck  guns  of  line  of  battle  fhips. 
As  to  the  merits  of  generals,  a  fcope  may  be 
properly  left  for  opinion;  but  it  would  have 
been  more  becoming  in  him,  who  loft  the 
decifive  battle  of  Nerwinden,  to  have  fpoken 
in  a  lefs  affirmative  tone  of  thofe,  who  have 
fuftained  with  honour  the  reputation  of  the 
Britiih  arms  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
in  America,  and  in  the  Eaft  and  Weft  In- 
dies, and  have  often  led  our  troops  to  vic- 
tory ;  and  Vv'hatever  M.  Dumouriez  may 
think,  or  chufe  to  appear  to  think,  we  fee 
with  cheerful  confidence  the  direction  of 
our  armies  committed  to  their  hands. 
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How  is  it  poffible  to  avoid  giving' a  fiat 
ccntradi6lion  to  his  airertion  refpecling  our 
eiigincers,  or  rather  rclpecting  their  non-ex- 
iiience,  whiift  it  is  notoi-ious  that  their  corps, 
coupled  with  the  artillery,  is  the  bell  Gonlti- 
tuted  and  inftrucled  of  any  in  our  lervice, 
and  is  at  kail  equal  to  any  in  Euroj>e.  The 
fortifications  of  Gibraltar,  which  baffled  the 
combined  efforts  of  France  and  Spain,  were 
traced  out  by  their  hands ;  and  it  will  fliake 
another  of  liis  dogmas,  if  he  contefts  the 
ability  with  which  the  batteries  were  con- 
ilrucled  at  St.  Marcou,*  where  fome  thou- 
fands  of  his  invincible  countrymen  were  re- 
pulfed  with  flaughter  by  a  handful  of  troops, 
compofed  of  marines,  invalids,  feamen,  and 
artillery,  in  all  about  200.  How  M.  Du- 
mouriez  can  announce  that  one  of  the  fineft, 
if  not  the  firft  ellablifliment  of  ordnance  in 
Europe  is  deftitute  "  of  a  battering  train," 
we  know  not.  Even  were  he  in  the  right, 
we  have  fhewn  that  our  heavy  fhips*  guns 
are  no  inadequate  fubftitutes  for  it  j  and  he 
will  allow  that  w^e  have  enough  of  thofe, 
fliould  there  not  be  at  Woolwich  an  adequate 
number  of  howitzers,  which  otherwife  our 
ignorant  engineers  might  prefer  for  the  pur- 

*  For  the  particulars  of  this  attack,  vide  Gazette, 
May  I2th,  1798.  It  had  required  two  months  prepara- 
tions. All  the  fifhermen  on  the  coaft  had  been  prefTed, 
and  the  four  frigates  at  Havre  difmantled  to  man  the  gun- 
boats, which  compofed  the  whole  ftren2;th  applicable  to 
Aich  an  expedition  from  Chereburg  to  Havre.  We  may 
2ccept  this  omen  of  the  refult  of  the  grand  expedition  as 
reafonably,  as  we  do  it  triumphantly. 
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pofe  of  rendering    the  enemy's  camp  ivn- 
tenabie. 

However,  let  us  fuppofe  three  or  four  bo- 
dies, each  of  between  lo  and  i  i,ooo  men,  to 
be  fo  entrenched  npon  our  coaft,  as  to  oblige 
us  to  bring  down  battering  cannon  agaiiiir 
them :  it  is  notorious  that  we  have  now  ac- 
tually on  foot  a  regularly-difciplined  force 
fufficient  to  enable  us,  bcfides  keeping  a  large 
army  in  the  field  for  any  emergency  v/hich 
might  arife,  to  furround  each  of  thefe  de- 
tachments with  faperior  numbers,  and  fuch 
a  cloud  of  cav^alry  as  to  prevent  the  polTibility 
of  their  flirring  out  of  their  intrenchmentij. 
Their  communication  by  fea  would  be  cut 
off;  and  we  could  bring  againft  them,  in 
the  courie  ot^  a  few  days,  a  hundred,  or  what- 
ever number  we  chofe,  of  32-pounders,  from 
our  arfenals  or  from  our  men  of  war,  which 
would  beat  their  earthen  redoubts  to  powder. 
Befides,  what  cover,  or  bomb-proofs  v/ould 
they  liave  to  protecl  them  from  ihells  ?  Rea- 
foning  by  analogy  fiom  facls  Vvhich  have 
taken  place,  how  long;  can  it  be  imagined  that 
the  period  of  refiftance  which  v/e  could  ex- 
perience on  any  one  point  could  poOibly  lall  ? 
and  what  then  is  there  in  M.  Dumouriez's 
proje(5led  operations,  even  were  his  (ketch  of 
the  internal  if  ate,  and  feelings  of  the  nation 
as  correct  a  picture,  as  I  have  endeavoured 
already  to  fliew  it  to  be  a  grofs  and  total 
and,  I  think,  voluntary,  mifreprefentation, 
to  juftify  a  tittle  of  the  terrifying  deduc- 
tions, with  which  he  threatens  us. 
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He  then  exclaims,  "  What  *  efFecl  upon 
France  will  the  lofs  of  10,000  men  produce?" 
A  trifling  one  certainly  as  to  mere  numbers, 
and  as  to  fentiment,  and  feeling  and  huma- 
nity j  but  a  moft  powerful  one  of  intimidation 
upon  thofe  who  are  to  follow  them,  when  they 
learn,  that  not  a  man  of  their  comrades, 
who  put  foot  upon  Englifh  ground,  had  ef- 
caped  captivity  or  death. 

The  conclufions  of  M.  Dumouriez  are, 

I  ft.  That  if  60  or  80,000  French  overcom- 
ing the  obftacles  to  a  grand  difembarkation, 
eifeft  a  landing  (divided  and  difaffe<5led,  as  a 
great  part  of  the  nation  is)  they  are  in  fuffi- 
cient  ftrength  to  conquer  and  revolutionize 
Great  Britain. 

2dly.  That  feveral  partial  defcents  will 
have  nearly  the  fame  efFe6V,  and  render  a 
grand  attack  more  practicable. 

3dly.  That  the  threat  alone  of  invafion,  if 
perfevered  in,  will  deftroy  vis. 

4thly.  That  nothing  can  put  an  end  to 
this  menace,  but  a  general  war  or  a  general 
peace,  which  can  refult  from  the  event  of 
the  Congrefs  at  Raftadt  alone. 

Let  M.  Dumouriez  anfwer  for  his  own 
confiftency.  In  his  chapter  upon  France, 
he  pronounces  the  Enghfli  nation  to  be  as 
"  high-minded,  as  energetic,  and  as  animated, 
both  by  patriotifm  and  national  hatred  as 
his  own  countrymen,"  and  defcants  upon  the 

*     Why  has  the  capture  of  the  Hercule,  and  the  cir- 
cumftances  of  it  been  fo  carefully  concealed  in  France  ? 
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eafy  poffibility  of  our  land  forces  alone  ef- 
fecting the  total  and  irreparable  failure  of 
the  grand  expedition  ;  and  in  the  next  page 
he  ftates,  that  any  confiderable  delay,  or  the 
final  dereliction  of  the  project,  would  fuffice 
to  rouze  the  French  army  to  vengeance,  and 
the  fubverfion  of  thedr  own  government. 
We  may  add, 

I  ft.  That  where  the  invading  enemv  will 
be  harrafl'ed  from  the  inllant  of  his  difem- 
barkation,  will  find  the  whole  of  the  country 
laid  wafte  up  to  the  fpot  on  which  our  armies 
will  be  collected  to  receive  him,  that  thofe 
armies  greatly  fuperior  in  numbers,  highly 
difciplined  *,  poirefling  all  the  advantages  at- 
tending the  carrying  on  of  war  at  home,  and 
animated  by  every  motive  which  can  exalt  the 
human  mind,  are  fupported  by  the  whole 
nation  in  arms,  nothing  but  fliame  and 
defeat  can  be  the  lot  of  the  invader. 

2dly.  That  from    the  confiderations    al- 
ready offered,  the  plan  of  partial  defcents  is  ^ 
not  more  calculated,  than  the  preceding  one, 
to  anfwer  the  ends  of  the  French  in  their 
grand  attempt. 

3dly.  That  the  French  Rulers,  whofe  ar- 
mies have  long  fablifted  entirely  upon  the 
plunder  of  Foreign  Nations,  muft  be  unable  to 
maintain  them  at  home  for  any  confiderable 

*  Under  what  circumftances  did  M.  Dumouricz  drive 
;he  Auftrians  and  Prulfians  out  oi  Champngiic  ? 
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time^  and  that,  were  it  poffible,  they  are 
apprifed  by  M.  Dumouriez  himfelf,  that  it 
could  not  be  done  with  impunity  to  their 
own  Government. 

4thly.  That  the  menace  of  Invafion  can- 
not very  much  longer  furvive  the  delay  of  its 
execution,  and  if  not  executed,  cannot  ex- 
pire without  difgrace  and  punifhment  to 
thofe  who  iliall  have  made  it  an  inftru- 
ment  to  delude  and  extort  its  laft  re- 
fources  from  their  own  nation,  without  a 
real  intention  of  bringing  it  to  the  trial. 
That  as  our  fafety  depends  upon  the  failure 
orthe  relinquifhmentof  the  invafion ;  and  that 
as  to  the  one,  or  the  other  of  thofe  events, 
through  our  own  flrength,  or  the  inadequacy 
of  the  enemy's  means,  we  can,  under  the 
bleiling  of  Providence,  thus  confidently  look 
forward  as  at  no  very  diflant  period,  no 
nation  is  fo  exempt  from  the  influence  of  the 
event  of  the  deliberations  at  Railadt  as  I'his^ 
which  appears  to  be  the  only  one  either 
willing  or  able  to  fave  itfelf.  Nearly  the 
whole  of  the  evils,  which  could  arife  from 
the  pacific  refult  of  that  Congrefs,  aiiembled 
to  regulate  and  ratify  preconcerted  projects 
of  indemnijication  and  plunder^  have  been  al- 
ready felt  by  us  ^  and  the  advantages  which 
would  accrue  from  the  rupture  of  it  would 
be  extenfive  and  immenfe.  In  the  one  event 
.we  have  little  to  lofe,  and  in  the  other  much 
to  gain. 
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I  truft  it  will  not  be  imputed  to  th^fe 
Stri6lures,   in  which  I  have  endeavoured' to 
confine  myfelf  clof_ly  to  the  text  of  M.  Du- 
mouriez,  that  by  iliewing  the  difficulties  at- 
tending a  defcent,   they  tend  to    relax  that 
energetic  fpirlt  wliich  pervades  the  Nation ; 
for  no  one  can  be  more  deeply  convinced, 
that  it  is  the  exiftence   of,   and  the  perfe- 
verance  in  that  fpirit,  which  can  alone  ren- 
der  thofe    difficulties    infurmountable.       I 
fhould  regret  too,  if  I  could  be  reproached 
with    having   permitted    myfelf    too   much 
afperity  with  regard  to  the  Author  of  a  very 
able,  and,  for  the  moft  part,  a  very  ufeful 
Work  J  but  where  his  candour  and  impar- 
tiality have  deferted  him,  it  was  furely  a  juft 
objeft,  if  not  a  duty,  for  an  EnglKhman  to 
ftrive  to  ref(  uc  the  National  Chara6ler  from 
degradation,    and   to  endeavour  to   obviate 
the    effe6f    of     wilfull    mifreprefentations, 
'vhich  he  muft  have  intended  to  intimidate 
and  enfeeble  the  country  in  the  hour  of  its 
danger,  by  depreciating  our  credit  and  our 
refources,   and   diminilhing   and   depreffing 
our  public  fpirit,  and  our  means  of  refiil- 
ance. 
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AUSTRIA. 

BEFORE  the  French  Revolution  Auftria  was 
the  firft  power  in  Europe,  not  only  on  ac- 
count of  her  hereditary  dignity  as  head  of  the 
German  Empire,  but  of  the  ftrength  of  her  armies, 
the  extent  and  pofition  of  her  territories,  and  her 
influence  in  the  political  affairs  of  Europe.  Her 
alliance  with  France  afforded  her  a  fecurity  againit 
the  ntrceffity  of  war  with  every  nation  towards 
whonri  flie  was  unwilling  to  be  herfclf  the  ag- 
greffor. 

She  might  even  have  avoided  the  unfortunate 
war  in  which  flie  has  been  engaged  with  France. 
In  fa6t  her  influence  in  that  country  would  not 
have  been  fo  powerful  over  a  mixed  government 
as  with  an  unlimited  moriarchy.  Her  connection 
as  exifting  between  the  two  nations  would  not 
have  been  fo  clofe  as  that  between  two  allied 
cabinets  j  but  if  flie  loft  the  fovereignty  ffie  had 
affumed  over  a  weak  government,  flie  was  at  leail 
certain  to  find  more  ftability,  lefs  caprice  and  lefs 
intrigue  among  a  whole  people  than  in  the  ave- 
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nues  of  a  throne,  the  fuccelTion  of  princes  or  the 
changes  of  adminiftration. 

By  the  prefent  war  Auftria  has  loft  her  ancient 
hereditary  donninions  in  the  Netherlands,  which 
afforded  her  the  moft  intimate  and  advantageous 
connexions  with  England,  France  and  Holland. 
She  has  loft  the  fertile  plains  of  Lombardy,  from 
which,  however,  fhe  never  derived  all  the  advan- 
tages they  offered.  She  has  loft  her  influence  in 
Italy,  where  a  branch  of  her  houfe  vegetates,  as 
it  were,  in  a  precarious  foil  at  the  head  of  a  petty 
ftate,  that  muft  foon  be  abforbed  by  the  demo- 
cratic revolution :  that  revolution,  whofe  ftrides 
in  Italy  are  too  rapid  to  be  refifted,  and  which, 
before  the  end  of  the  prefent  century,  will  unite 
all  her  ftates  federally,  though  perhaps  not  indi- 
vifibly,  in  one  fingle  body  politic. 

She  has  loft  all  communication  with  the  Rhine, 
by  ceding  that  part  of  Auftria  which  approaches 
it,  to  the  Duke  of  Modena,  with  the  hope  indeed 
of  recovering  its  poffeffion  by  hereditary  defcent, 
unlefs  the  policy  of  France  fliould  have  foreftalled 
her  by  providing  obftacles  to  fiich  an  event. 

In  fine,  fhe  will  lofe  by  the  difmemberment  of 
Germany,  and  by  the  confequent  diffolution  of 
her  political  affociation,  the  folid  though  ideal  in- 
fluence attached  to  the  head  of  the  empire. 

And  what  are  her  compenfations  ?  She  has 
gained  in  the  courfe  of  the  war  a  part  of  Poland, 
whofe  territorial  extent  would  more  than  double 
the  Netherlands,  and  whofe  population  equals  a 
third  of  their  inhabitants. 

She  has  gained,  as  an  indemnity  for  Lombardy, 
all  the  Venetian  territory  on  'Terra-firmay  from 
the  Lake  of  Garda  to  Rovigo  j  the  fuperb  city  of 
Venice,  the  Frioul,  Iftria,  and  Venetian  Dalma* 
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tia;  amounting  to  twice  the  extent  of  country  fhc 
poflefTed  in  Lombardy,  comprifing  twice  as  many 
ports  and  twice  the  commercial  and  naval  advan- 
tages fhe  ever  poffeiTed. 

By  the  concentrated  pofuion  fhe  gives  her  tronps 
in  their  retreat  from  the  Rhine,  it  feems  probable 
fhe  will  foon  poffefs  herfelf  of  the  Archbilhopric 
of  Saltfburg,  of  the  banks  of  the  Inn  and  of  the 
Danube,  from  Donawerth,  Ingolftadt  and  PalTau 
to  Vienna;  and  this  concentric  form  of  territory 
adds  force  and  cohefion  to  her  hereditary  flates. 
The  peace  of  Raft^dt,  fhould  it  take  place,  will 
declare  the  fate  of  the  Duchy  of  Neuburg,  the 
Upper  Palatinate  and  the  lefl:  or  B  ^varia. 

It  appears  that,  honour  excepted,  Auftria  has 
gained  much  by  the  war.  Her  dominions,  even 
her  population,  is  confiderably  augmented.  Her 
ftrength  and  power  are  more  concentered.  Her  new 
pofiefllons  in  Italy  cover  Hungary  and  Croatia, 
and  open  a  moft  advantageous  marker,  deftined 
to  give  life  to  thofe  rich  provinces  hitherto  Ian- 
guifhing  for  the  means  of  commerce.  She  has 
now  fewer  objcfts  of  ambition  and  policy,  of  dif- 
tant  wars  and  ruinous  expences.  She  has  more 
refources  to  procure,  by  the  channels  of  commerce 
and  agriculture,  that  fpecie  of  which  her  iibiated 
and  literally  Mediterranean  pofition  made  her  hi- 
therto feel  the  want. 

Lefs  attached  to  the  imperial  dignity  by  the 
diflblution  of  a  body  politic  which  conltituted 
the  glory  of  that  awguft  title  while  it  encumbered 
it  with  perplexities,  flie  can  in  future  view  the 
reft  of  Germany  but  as  an  intermediate  country 
feparating  her  from  the  French  republic,  with 
whom  having  no  longer  any  point  of  contact,  it 
B  2  Ihould 
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fhould  feem  fhe  has  no  longer  any  grounds  of 
conteft. 

If  flie  remain  at  peace  with  France,  Auftria 
fcems  no  longer  to  want  the  aid  of  alliances. 

Her  natural  enemies  are,  to  the  fouth-eaft,  Tur- 
key, a  country  too  feeble  and  too  ill  governed  to 
controul  hers  to  the  eaft  and  north- eaft,  Ruilia,  by 
means  of  her  Polifh  pofleflions  j  to  the  north  and 
weft,  PrufTia,  by  means  of  fimilar  acquifitions, 
by  Silefia  and  even  by  the  Upper  Danube.  This 
will  happen  fhould  the  houfes  of  Saxony  and  the 
Palatinate  ever  form  a  league  with  Pruffia,  as 
they  naturally  muft,  the  one  to  recover  her  al- 
lodial, the  other  her  hereditary  domains. 

Her  greateft  danger,  however,  is  on  the  fide  of 
Italy.  By  her  Venetian  acquifitions,  which  con- 
ilituce  her  principal  force,  and  fhould  procure  her 
the  moft  important  future  refources,  fhe  may,  be- 
fore that  happy  period  arrives,  be  exhaufted  and 
ruined.  The  Venetians,  full  of  their  ancient  zeal 
for  the  ariftocratic  governmient,  hurried  on  by 
their  indignation  at  the  outrages  of  the  French 
and  the  vehemence  of  Cifalpine  democracy,  muft 
in  the  firft  inftance  regard  the  Auftrians  as  their 
liberators.  This  fcntiment,  however,  cannot  laft. 
That  people  will  for  ever  remember  that,  for  a 
thoufand  years  they  have  exifted  as  a  republic. 
To  them  even  the  mildcft  yoke  will  be  infupport- 
able.  The  nobles  themfclves  will  prefer  exifling 
as  members  of  a  free  nation,  to  being  vaffals  of 
a  German  fovereign.  The  pride  of  the  Court  will 
be  as  incorrigible  at  Vienna  as  the  love  of  liberty 
in  the  Venetians.  The  vicinity  of  the  Cifalpine 
Republic,  that  conftant  fource  of  confpiracies, 
that  lure  ai'ylum  for  malecontents  and  facftionaries, 
will  clcdtrify  the  moil  timid.     The  rcfpeft  for 
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Kings  is  finkinp-,  the  refpefb  for  the  people  U 
nfing.  The  time  will  arrive  when  the  Venetians 
will  again  be  a  free  people. 

Such  is  the  irrefillible  progrefs  of  human  na- 
ture, of  public  opinion,  and  of  that  revolutionary 
f^irit  which  has  fpread  over  Europe.  Its  force 
and  rapidity  are  enfured  by  the  great  fuperiority 
of  free  nations  over  monarchic  governments ; 
demonftrated  by  this  aftonifhing  war,  and  by  the 
peace  that  will  be  its  refult. 

The  danger  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria  is,  alas ! 
too  real.  Her  pofleffions  in  Italy  are  precarious, 
and  will  become  a  fource  of  important  wars. — 
Either  Auftria  will  deftroy  the  Cifalpine  Republic 
and  take  advantage  of  the  revolutions  of  Italy  to 
ufurp  the  greateft  part  of  it.  or  Venice  will  be 
united,  either  indiviiibly  or  federally,  with  the 
Italian  Republic.  And  then  the  revolutionary  fpi- 
rit  will  fpread  through  Dalmatia  and  Iftria  into 
Croatia  and  Hungary. 

It  would,  however,  by  no  means  accord  with 
the  intcrefts  of  France  to  foment  the  infurrCiHiion 
of  the  Venetians  againll  the  houfe  of  Auftria, 
after  having  delivered  that  people  into  her  hands. 
Neither  would  it  be  good  policy  for  the  French 
to  favour  the  rapid  increafe  of  the  Cifalpine  Re- 
public, or  the  acceftion  of  the  reft  of  Italy  to 
join  her  revolution.  But  every  democratic  go- 
vernment is  impetuous,  imprudent,  deftitute  of 
method;  hurried  on  by  prefent  circumftances, 
and  urged  by  men  of  ephemeral  power.  And 
although  the  French  Direftory  may  not  dcfire  the 
aggrandifemenc  of  her  offspring,  the  Cifalpines, 
ft  ill  Icfs  will  they  be  difpofed  to  fee  the  power  of 
Auftria  increafed  by  their  deftrudion. 

I  The 
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The  French  will  neceffarily  a6l  t^e  part  of  the 
Romans  in  the  quarrels  of  Anciochus  with  the 
Greek  republics.  As  rimpires  they  will  be  too 
powerful  not  to  impoL  in  the  end  a  {cvcic  and 
inexorable  law. 

Events  already  preparing  in  other  parts  will 
conneft  themfelves  with  the  difputes  of  Italy. 
And  Venice,  one  of  the  objefts  of  the  prefent  war, 
will  either  enaancipate  herfelf  from  Auftria,  or 
the  Emperor  will  be  the  conqueror  of  Italy.  But 
it  is  much  to  be  feared  the  Court  of  Vienna  will 
ultimately  there  be  punilhed  where  fhe  has  been 
moft  to  blame. 

The  chapters  on  Switzerland  and  Turkey  will 
difplay  a  connexion  of  dangerous  circumftances 
that  will  contribute,  as  it  were,  to  befiege  the 
houfe  of  Auftria  even  in  her  remote  arrondijfement, 
where  (lie  feems  to  have  circumfcribed  herfelf  by 
her  peace  with  France  in  order  lo  be  fecure  from 
her  revolutionary  contadt. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  IL 
PRUSSIA. 

THE  condufb  of  the  French  Dire6lory  in  the 
month  of  January  1798,  unveils  another  of 
the  myfteries  that  conceal  her  fecret  and  ante- 
cedent arrangements,  vvhofe  developement  will  be 
completed  (Oiould  it  take  place)  by  the  peace 
of  Raftadt.  The  negociations  of  France  with 
PrufTia  are  unknown  :  but  it  muft  have  been  with 
the  confent  of  that  power  that  the  French  have 
lately  (on  the  17th  January)  incorporated  the 
Duchy  of  Cleves  and  the  County  of  Mceurs  with 
the  Great  Republic. 

It  is   more  than  probable  the  King  of  Pruffia 
had  alio    been   previouQy   apprifed  of   the  firft 
peremptory  condition  delivered  at  the   Congrefs 
of  Raftadt  to   the   Plenipotentiary  of  the  Em- 
peror by  thofe   of  France,  and  which   were  rc- 
fufed   by  him  and  the   other    members    of   the 
Germanic   Body.     This  condition,  which    is  to 
ferve  as  a  bafis  to  the  negotiations,  comprifes  the 
cefTion  of  all   the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  to  the 
French  Republic.     That  demand  was  both  pre- 
ceded and  followed  up  by  fteps  of  feverity  and 
rigour.     The  French  troops  on  the  26th  January 
carried   the  Tete-de-pont  of  Manheim   Iword  in 
hand,  and  threaten  to  take  poflefiion  of  the  city 
itfelf,  though  fituated  on  the  right  bank,    in  the 
fame  manner  as  they  occupy  the  fortrefs  of  Kehl, 
Weteravia  and  Duffeldorfi    and   doubtlefs  they 
will  foon,   in   like  manner,  feize  Ehrcnbreitltein 
by  force,  if  it  is  not  voluntarily  given  up. 

The 
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The  French  Direflory  not  only  ceafe  to  con- 
ceal their  intennon  of  taking  the  Rhine  for  their 
boundary,  but  they  diftate  to  the  Germanic  Body* 
ailembled  at  Raltadt  the  very  conditions  of  that 
cefHon.  They  will  fend  them  the  plan  of  par- 
tition, which,  by  the  extinftion  of  the  Ecclefiaftical 
Sovereignties  and  Imperial  Cities,  will  afford 
indemnities  to  the  princes  whofe  dominions  were 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  thu^  entirely 
change  the  face  of  Germany. 

We  need  not  here  confider  with  vt'hat  feverity 
France  exercifes  the  right  of  fuperior  ftrength; 
or  how  Germany  is  difgraced  by  fubmltting  tof 
fo  rigorous  a  law.  The  Germanic  Body  is  an 
aggregate  of  great  and  fmall  ftates,  having  no 
common  interelts,  no  common  bond  of  union. 
In  Germany,  there  are  Auftrians,  Pruflians,  Hef- 
fians,  Saxons,  Bavarians,  &c.  &c.  but  no  German 
nation,  and  therefore  no  national  honour. 

Here  then  are  the  difadvantages  of  a  nation 
of  federalifts.  The  Dutch,  the  Swifs,  and  the 
Italians,  have  fuffered  the  very  fan^e  inconve- 
niences; and  have  been  unable  to  reHft  a  mafs 
of  twenty-five  millions  of  men,  united  in  a  fingld 
republic,  one  and  indivifible.  The  French  and 
Englifii  are  the  only  nations  of  Europe  that  cari 
he  adtuated  by  rational  patriotifm. 

But  to  return  to  Pruflia.  It  is  hig.lily  probable, 
that  befides  the  eilates  (he  lofes  to  the  left  of  the 
Rhine,  fhe  will  alfo  be  obliged  to  cede  Wezel  to 
the  French.  For  that  nation  cannot  be  fuppoled 
to  leave,  in  the  polTeflion  of  fo  powerful  a  fove- 
reign,  a  fortified  city,  which,  in  time  of  war,  would 
inicrcept  the  navigation  of  the  Rhine,  and  be- 
come a  threatening  military  poll  againft  Holland 
and  the  Netherlands, 

The 
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The  Indemnities  of  this  fovereign  mufl:  neceffa- 
Hly  be  equivalent  to  what  he  cedes,  and  propor- 
tioned to  his  power  and  his  complaiiance  to  the 
Directory.  The  City  of  Neurenburg,  together 
with  a  few  fcraps  taken  from  the  Bifhopric  of 
Aechftadt,  fronn  the  Teutonic  order,  and  from  fome 
miferable  Imperial  Cities,  on  which  the  Court  of 
Berhn  has  for  fome  years  paft  made  various  at- 
tempts, though  fruftrated  by  that  of  Vienna, 
would  be  too  inconfiderable  a  compenfation. 

The  true  policy  ot  France  which  her  plan  of 
negociation  proves  her  to  underftand,  is  to  remove 
from  within  her  limits  the  two  principal  powers 
of  Germany  i  and  on  the  other  hand,  to  bring 
them  clofer  to  each  other,  in  order  that  their 
mutual  jealoufy  continually  keeping  them  in  arms, 
they  may  become  mutually  weakened:  That  thus 
they  may  no  longer  be  injurious  to  France, 
whether  fhe  adopt  a  pacific,  or  purfue  her  fyftem 
of  conqueft:  A  fyilem  congenial  to  the  petu- 
lance of  a  democratic  government,  ever  agitated 
by  faition,  ever  unequal  to  her  expenditure, 
v.'hofe  very  exiftence  demands  a  conltant  war- 
fare. 

As  no  other  part  of  Germany  offers  fo  fuitable 
an  indemnity  to  the  Kingof  Pruflia,  as  the  North, 
we  may  prefume  it  will  be  found  in  the  circles 
of  Lov/er  Saxony  and  Weftphalia,  which  prefent 
feveral  Free  Cities  and  Ecclcfiallical  Sovereignties, 
befides  the  Electorate  of  irlanover.  This  domain 
the  French  declare  they  ihall  molt  certainly  take 
from  the  King  of  Great  Britain:  a  (lep,  however, 
which  it  is  by  no  means  prudtnt  to  permit. 

In   fad,  the  North  of   Gcimany  appears  to  be 

fecured  from  infradion  by  a  treaty  of  neutrality, 

as  yet  lefpedted,  and   by  the  deciuraiions  of  the 

C  King 
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King  of  PrufTia.  The  fate  of  that  part  of  Ger- 
many depends  entirely  on  the  charader  of  the 
youno-  Monarch  who  at  fo  critical  a  monnent  is 
undergoing  the  fevercfl:  trial. 

Whatever  be  the  refult  of  the  internal  connbat 
between  principle  and  policy  in  that  Prince's 
breartj  he  will  imnaediately  be  forced  by  the  in- 
corporation of  his  domains  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Rhine  with  the  French  Republic,  categorically 
to  declare  for  or  againft  the  integrity  of  the 
empire.  He  will  either  be  the  faviour  or  the 
dertroycr  of  the  Germanic  Conditution.  We 
may  even  believe,  that  this  imperfed:  conftitution 
excites  no  intereft  in  the  great  powers  it  combines, 
fince  it  is  favorable  but  to  the  fmaller  members  of 
the  aflbciation. 

Does  good  policy  permit  then  its  deftruftion, 
in  compliance  with  the  magifterial  plan  and  pro- 
pofai  of  a  conquering  nation,  that  fpreads  every 
where  around  her  the  feeds  of  democracy  and 
diforganization  ?  Is  not  this  feudal  aflbciation 
the  very -3:^gis  of  Royalty?  Will  not  this  par- 
tition, the  refult  of  fuperior  force,  this  involun- 
tary change  of  fovereigns,  irritate  the  people,  thus 
ceded,  exchanged,  and  fold  like  herds  of  cattle  ? 
The  revolutionary  fpirit,  the  promulgation  of  the 
Rights  of  Man,  the  love  of  equality,  will  they 
not  produce  a  dangerous  commotion  in  the  mid  it 
of  this  topographical  revolution  on  which  the 
people  themfelves  have  never  been  confulted? 
Do  we  not  already  behold  this  perturbation,  fo 
natural  to  ariie,  fpreading  through  the  domains 
of  Baden,  of  Darmftadt,  and  of  the  Black  Foreft  ? 
And  will  not  the  example  of  the  fudden  revolution 
of  Switzerland  haflen  the  progrefs  of  this  con- 
rSagration  ? 

Can 
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Can  the  King  of  Pruffia  flatter  himfelf,  that  he 
lias  the  certain  means  to  prevent  the  propagation 
of  the  fame  fpirit  in  his  own  dominions:  Ought 
he  not  to  dread  the  fpread  of  democracy  ftill 
more  than  he  defires  the  augmentation  of  his 
territory  ?  Does  he  not  perceive  that  the  fall  of 
the  Germanic  Body  is  the  refult  of  a  mortal  com- 
bat between  democracy  and  feudality,  and  that 
this  barrier  deftroyed,  he  is  bu:  a  Hep  from  the 
very  extinction  of  Monarchy  ?  Does  he  not 
forefee  that  triumphant  democracy  efpoufed  by  an 
impetuous  nation  which  peri:)dicaily  conrecrates(by 
its  anniverfary  of  a  national  ftain)  the  horrid  oath 
of  hatred  to  kings  will  take  advantage  of  the 
difturbances  excited  by  the  iniquitous  partition  of 
Germany  to  annihilate  Royalty  itfclf,  and  eftabliih 
in  every  country  a  reprefentativc  and  municipal 
government  ? 

But  Ihould  the  King  of  Pruffia  refufe  his 
afient  to  the  firft  article,  propolcd  by  the  French 
negociators  at  Raftadt,  of  ceding  the  whole  Iffc 
bank  of  the  Rhine  to  France,  which  Ihe  has  pre- 
liminarily incorporated  and  municipaiifcd  i  tiiat 
article  which  involves  the  partition  of  Germany 
and  the  deftrucftion  of  its  conftitution  i  he  will 
be  forced  to  renew  the  war  with  France.  Of  this 
Vv'ho  can  entertain  a  doub:?  Who  can  doubt  that 
the  King  of  Prufua  is  placed  in  a  mod  dangerous 
dilemma?  It  is  for  him  to  conlulc  his  flrength, 
his  courage,  and  liis  principles;  and  the  faie  of 
Europe  depends  on  hisdecifion. 

We  cannot  reafon  on  the  fuppofition  of  his 
refufal,  and  of  the  war  which  would  be  its  con- 
fequence,  becaufe  at  prefent  fuch  an  event  appears 
by  no  means  probable.  Let  us  fuppofe  then  that 
yielding  to  circumftances  and  to  necefTirv,  he 
C  2  Ihould 
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fliould  confent  to  the  difmemberment  of  Ger- 
many, and  to  the  ceHion  of  the  left  bank  of  the 
Khine  to  France.  In  that  cafe  he  will  be  amply 
compenfated.  His  donnain  increafed  by  one 
third  of  Poland,  and  rounded  towards  Germany, 
will  be  more  concentrated  in  appearance  -,  will 
poflefs  more  real  ftrength. 

He  will  continue  the  proteftor  of  the  North  of 
Germany,  at  lead  as  far  as  the  Wefer.  He  will 
have  great  interefts,  and  an  important  influence 
in  the  heart  of  Germany,  by  the  increafe  and 
the  rounding  of  his  domain  of  Anfpach  :  pro- 
vided however  he  fhould  not  exchange  them 
for  fome  other  territory  in  order  to  form  an  indem- 
nity for  the  houfe  of  Deux-ponts  or  of  Orange. 

It  is  probable  he  will  have  few  points  of  conta6t 
with  the  French  Republic,  and  confequently  few 
common  objects  to  conteft. 

Flis  natural  enemies  will  be  Rufiia,  on  account  of 
Poland;  but  principally  Auftria.  The  enmity  of 
Pruffia  and  Aufli  ia  will  ever  be  implacable  both  be- 
tween the  nations  and  their  courts.  It  is  founded 
alas!  on  mutual  injuries,  on  ancient  wars,  on  national 
jealoufies,  and  on  reciprocal  defe6lions,  whenever 
policy  has  allied  them  againft  a  common  enemy. 
Their  provocations  are  heavy,  their  refentmenrs 
deep.  The  French  have  taken  advantage  of 
them,  and  will  take    advantage  of  them  again. 

But  the  King  of  Pruffia's  moil  dangerous 
enemy,  whofe  progrefs  will  be  ftill  more  rapid  in 
peace  than  in  war  itfelf  j  who  is  ever  active,  and 
knows  no  repofe,  is  Democracy.  To  this  enemy 
neither  treafures  nor  armies  are  a  barrier.  He 
exhauds  the  one,  he  feduces  the  other;  he  fur- 
rounds  and  penetrates  in  every  direction  the 
Pruflian  domains.  He  at  once  bcfieges  and  un- 
dermines 
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dermines  the  throne.  And  that  Prince  mud  in- 
evitably be  buried  under  its  ruins,  unlels  he  fly 
to  his  tent  and  change  the  charader  of  ibvereign 
for  that  of  warrior.  He  alone  can  rellon^  to  de- 
graded Germany  her  courage.  He  alone  can  re- 
Sore  to  Royaky  its  refped  and  its  dignity;  by 
fhowing  hcmfelf  a  Hero-King. 

Should  he  without  lofs  of  tinne  decide  on  this 
line  of  conduct,  he  may  yef  be  the  faviour  of 
Switzerland,  of  Swabia,  and  of  Franconia,  from 
the  democratic  perturbation  already  introduced 
there.  He  will  rally  around  him,  Ruliia, 
the  other  Nothern  Powers,  the  whole  of  Ger- 
many, and  even  the  Houfe  of  Auftria:  who  has 
only  abandoned  the  common  caufe  when  (lie  was 
exhaufted,  and  was  herfelf  bafely  forfaken  by  her 
allies.  He  will  fave  England  : — Yes,  he  will  fave 
Europe.  He  will  fave  the  laws,  the  public 
morals,  the  royal  dignity,  and  himfelf.  Should 
he  decide  otherwife,  he  will  himfelf  be  one  of  the 
firft  victims  to  rhe  democratic  revoludon.  He  will 
him.felf  have  forged  the  inlhuments  of  his  own 
•Jeftrudion. 

The  fafety  of  Pruffia  and  of  her  Monarch 
exifts  but  in  a  general  war  with  France;  or,  in  a 
univerfal  peace,  which  Ihould  ftipulate  and  fix  the 
jntereft  of  the  fifteen  Powers,  hafiily  fketched  in 
this  political  pidure.  That  peace  can  only  be  the 
cffcd  of  the  moft  ferious  preparations  for  general 
war,  and  (if  the  threat  be  infufficient),  muft  be 
preceded  by  the  reality.  Already  has  a  falfe  pru- 
dence given  time  to  complete  the  revolution  of 
Switzerland.  Already  the  torrent  of  democracy  is 
there  preparing  to  inundate  and  overwhelnn  the 
German  Empire. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.  iir. 
THE  GERMAN  EMPIRE. 

THIS  body  politic  cannot  be  better  defcribed 
than  in  the  commencement  of  the  Ars 
poetica  of  Horace.  An  incoherent  fyftem  of 
jurifprudence  as,  voluminous  as  its  fovereignties 
are  numerous,  fupported  this  Gothic  edifice  whofe 
architefture  would  fcarcely  bear  a  fingle  glance 
from  the  eye  of  reafon.  Its  antiquity,  the  inafli- 
vity  of  the  neighbouring  nations,  the  weaknefs  and 
Inertnefs  of  its  various  dates,  the  counterbalance 
edablifhed  by  the  Houfe  of  Brandenburg,  to  pre- 
vent Auflria  from  acquiring  univerfal  plunder,  or 
in  order  to  fliare  with  her  the  fpoil,  the  even  con- 
teft  between  two  Chriftian  fefts,  that  almoft  eaual- 
ly  divide  the  Empire,  fecured  the  exiftence  of  the 
Germanic  Conftitution,  whofe  various  fovereigns 
were  ranged  around  the  flandards  of  Auftria  and 
of  Rulila.  Political  wars  agitated  this  country 
from  time  to  time  for  the  interefts  of  particular 
courts  or  families.  But  the  interefts  of  their  fub- 
jefts  had  no  fhare  either  in  thefe  wars,  or  the 
treaties  in  which  they  terriiinated. 

So  little  of  public  fpirit  or  of  patriotifm  dwelt 
in  this  fhapelefs  mafs,  that  when  a  foreign  power 
was  at  Vv-ar  with  the  Empire,  it  was  within  that 
Empire  itfelf  it  found  the  moll  aftive  allies, 
the  moft  numerous  auxiliaries.  Germany  is  a 
nurfery  of  ioidiers.  The  two  great  fovereigns  ac 
the  head  of  the  Germanic  body  maintain  armies 
difproportioned  to  the  population  of  their  domi- 
nions and  to  their  treafures.     Tlie  pctrv  princes 
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fell  themfejves,  or  their  fubjefls,  either  to  thefc 
iwo  great  potentates,  or  to  foreign  ftates.  But  no 
fooner  is  it  rtquifite  to  unite  a  nation,  the  moft 
warlike  in  Europe,  in  defence  of  their  country 
and  conftitution,  than  it  is  found  impoffible  to  give 
confiftency  to  this  body,  thus  divided  by  oppofing 
interefts,  and  by  the  mutual  hatred  and  jealoufies 
of  its  inhabitants. 

The  French  Revolution  has  unveiled  the  fccret 
caufe  of  weaknefs  in  the  Germanic  body.  Its 
members  are  ill  combined.  They  have  ill  con- 
certed their  operations,  and  no  fooner  has  their 
individual  interefl,  well  or  ill  underftood,  been 
found  at  variance  wirh  that  of  the  body  at  large, 
than  they  have  mutually  forfaken  each  other. 
The  French  armies  have  ufurped  the  whole  left 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  have  carried  ruin  and  devaita- 
tion  into  the  very  heart  of  the  Empire,  and  have 
left  behind  them  Ihame  to  its  lovereigns,  and  a, 
revolutionary  fpirit  among  their  fuhjeits. 

All  Germany  has  now  laid  down  her  arms  and 
humbly  fues  for  peace.  A  congrefs  which  will 
cover  the  Germanic  body  with  eternal  fhame,  while 
it  feals  its  deftruclion,  is  affembled  at  Raibidt. 
The  German  armies,  in  confcquence  of  a  rufprn- 
fion  of  arms,  are  withdrawn  more  than  thirty 
leagues  from  the  Rhine,  while  the  French  oc- 
cupy VVeteravia,  freely  traverfe  Weftph'.lia,  and 
lay  under  contribution  the  countries  rend.-red  neu- 
tral by  an  armirtice  to  which  tht-y  do  not  conforms 
while  furrounding  this  unfortunate  congrefs,  tlicy 
have-  poffelled  themfelvcs  of  Mcntz,  ot  Manheim, 
and  the  biflnopric  of  Bafil,  and  tlircaten  flill  greater 
outrages,  if  the  plenipotentiaries  ot  the  Kmpire 
occupied  more  than  a  month  with  mutual  difputes 
of  form,  do  not  immediately  accept  as  the  bafis 
I  of 
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of  negociatlon  the  cefTion  of  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine  to  France:  A  condition  which,  under  the 
title  of  indemnities,  involves  the  partition  of  the 
Ibvercignties  of  the  Empire. 

The  world  has  thought  this  plan  of  indemnity 
may  be  eafily  executed,  by  fuppreffing  the  ecclefi- 
aftical  fovtreignties,  and  dividing  their  domains 
among  thofe  fecular  princes,  v/ho  are  to  receive 
compenfations.  This  is  the  laft  blow  aimed  at 
the  Carholic  relig'-on  ;  and  it  is  levelled  by  the 
Houfe  of  Auftria  herfelf ! — Yes.  As  the  govern- 
ment of  the  earth  is  not  of  divine  right  this  theo- 
cracy muft  naturally  be  annihilated  at  the  clofe  of 
a  philofophic  age !  that  has  extended  its  daring 
views  to  ftiil  greater  exceffes.  But  tis  a  fingular 
faft,  that  as  a  remedy  for  the  lofles  caufed  by  the 
French  revolution,  they  imitate  the  example  it 
has  given  of  ftripping  the  clergy  of  their  poflfcf- 
fions. 

The  free.  Imperial,  and  Hanfeatic  towns, are  a  fe- 
cond  clafs  of  members  of  the  Empire.  Their  ex- 
iftence,  to  the  number  of  fifty-one,  in  the  centre  of 
this  feudal  cahos,  is  almoft  miraculous.  Nothing 
does  more  honour  to  the  German  character  than 
the  tranquillity  they  have  enjoyed  amid  the  wars  of 
ambicion  that  have  fo  often  defolated  Germany. 
It  is  amazing  that  neither  feudality  fliould  have  fub- 
jugatcd  th-fc  pnty  republics,  nor  any  one  of  thefe 
railed  itfclf  on  the  ruins  of  the  feudal  fyftem.  It 
was  rcferved  till  this  ^ra  of  metaphyfics,  at  the 
fame  moment  to  preach  the  rights  of  man,  and  to 
dcftroy  thefe  inftitutions,  founded  on  liberty  and 
th:^  moft  facrt-d  right  of  property.  But  their 
caufe  will  be  efpoufed  by  none,  for  they  confift 
bat  of  the  people  ! 

Thefe 
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Thefe  will  prob.ibly  be  the  fccond  viclims  to 
the  fyftem  of  partition.  Each  of  them  will  be  loft 
in  the  pofTeiTions  of  one  of  the  great  powers  who 
are  to  receive  fuch  indemnities  as  convenience 
fhall  appropriate  to  them.  It  is  eafv  to  forefee 
however,  that  ciries  driven  to  defpair  by  the  lofs 
of  their  liberty,  will  be  no  very  valuable  acquifi- 
tion.  The  grearefh  and  richeft  of  them  will  be 
the  mofl  difficult  to  fubjugate.  They  will  not 
only  prefcrve  but  propagate  that  gi^nius  of 
liberty  and  independent",  of  which  th^  revolu- 
tionary fpirit  will  take  advantage  to  overturn  every 
throne. 

But  let  us  quit  the  Germanic  conftitution,  her 
ecclefiaftical  itates,  and  her  free  cities,  which,  if 
the  peace  of  Raftadc  takes  place,  it  will  annihilate. 
The  title  of  Emperor  will  then  become  an  emp- 
ty name,  and  even  fall  into  difufe.  Germany 
will  be  divided  between  feven  fovereigns  :  Aultria, 
Pruffia,  Heffe,  Saxony,  the  Palatine,  Wurtemburg, 
and  Brunfwick.  Each  of  thefe  feven  planets  wdl 
be  furroundcd  by  fateliites  deftined  at  length  to 
become  food  for  the  malfes  (hat  will  abforb 
them. 

Each  of  thefe  feven  fovereigns  will  be  fomewhat 
more  powerful  than  betore.  i5utasobjeels  of  dif- 
pute  will  be  more  numerous,  as  there  will  no  longer 
be  a  centre  of  union  ;  as  the  diet  of  the  Empire, 
(that  tribunal  of  Amphictyons)  will  exift  no  more, 
or  fall  into  contempt;  as  the  general jurifprudence 
of  Germany,  violared  and  dtftroyed  by  the  peace 
of  Raitadt,  will  no  longer  be  a  barrier  againll  in- 
dividual ambition,  wars  will  follow  each  other  in 
more  rapid  fuccefllon,  they  will  be  excited  and 
continued  by  the  policy  of  France. 

D  Germany 
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Germany  will  be  further  than  ever  from  form- 
ing a  folid  body,  or  the  Germans  an  individual 
nation.  That  country  will  agiin  become  the 
theatre  of  ambition  and  polirical  fanaticifm.  The 
princes  whofe  domains  border  on  the  frontiers  of 
the  French  Republic,  will  become  her  allies  in 
the  fame  m.^nner  as  the  kings  of  Pergamus  and 
Rithynia  were  allied  to  the  Romans,  or  as  the 
King  of  Sardinia  and  the  Batavian  Republic  are 
already  aliied  to  the  French.  They  will  employ  the 
troops  of  thefe  princes  againft:  the  other  Sovereigns 
of  Germany,  as  they  do  the  Spaniards  and  the 
Pi  dmontefe  againft  England  and  Auftria. 

This  is  the  mod  favorable  fuppofition  for  Ger- 
many with  regard  to  the  miferable  effeds  of  the 
peace  prcpofed  to  be  made  at  Raftadt.  But  a 
different  refult  begins  to  aflume  much  greater 
probability.  The  revolutionary  fpirit  will  perhaps 
condantlv  fruftrate  the  plans  marked  out  by  the 
policy  of  France.  The  people  of  Germany  will 
refufe  to  accede  to  a  fyftem  of  partition.  Threaten- 
ed with  a  change  of  Sovereigns  without  being 
themfclves  confulted,  they  will  prefer  liberty,  and 
above  aJl  democracy,  after  the  example  of  that 
triumphant  people  who  fo  imperioufly  decide 
upon  their  fate.  The  whole  myftery  is  difcovered. 
National  guards,  municipalities,  a  reprefentative 
government,  the  plunder  of  the  clergy,  the  ex- 
pulfion  of  the  nobles,  all  founded  on  equality,  be 
it  real  or  miftaken. — With  an  exemplar  of  thefe 
before  them,  it  requires  but  a  fev/  daring  dema- 
gogues to  revolutionize  a  province  in  an  inftanr. 

'Fhere  exilh   at  prefent  a  revolutionary  j)r(j/)^- 
ganda,  whofe    milTionaries  are   extremely  aflive, 
and  more  experienced  than  ever.     It  has  a  femi- 
nary  in  Italy,  in  Switzerland,  on  the  long  extend- 
ed 
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ed  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  in  every  metropolis. 
Peace  will  open  new  fields  for  its  activity,  and  fe- 
cure  it  fortreffes  in  the  very  heart  cf  Germa- 
ny. In  the  North,  Hamburg  —  Francfort,  and 
Augfburg,  in  the  South,  v/ill  be  its  revolutionary 
fchooh,  whence  fvv'arrr.s  of  miflionaries  will  fpread 
with  rapidity  around  the  fovereigns  of  Germany. 
A.nd  thefe  foveieigns  who  have,  with  equal  pufil- 
lanimity  and  injulHce,  been  the  deftroyers  of  their 
own  conftitueion  tjmportant  even  in  its  v.eak- 
nefs;,  will  then  be  eafily  deftroyed  by  their  own 
fubjefts  in  their  tuin.  The  proclamation  of  the 
AmbafTador  Mengaud  to  the  Swifs,  declares  that 
the  Prcnch  will  engage  immediatc'ly  :o  fupport 
all  thofe  nations  v/ho  Ihall  demand  their  afilliance 
to  eftablifh  democratic  liberty.  What  will  then 
be  the  ftate  of  Germany  ?  We  fee  already  what 
begins  to  be  that  of  Italy. 

What  remedy  can  be  oppofed  to  the  evils  that 
threaten  Aufrna  ?  The  fliameful  conferences  of 
Raftadt  broken  off,  a  national  war,  union,  and  a 
HerO'kl'fig  who  will  revive  the  German  Eagle  with 
no  other  ambition  than  to  be  the  faviour  of  his 
country — or  a  univerfal  peace  throughout  Europe, 
preventing  or  terminating  that  general  war. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

SWITZERLAND. 

QWITZERLAND  is  the  bulwark  and  the  key 
j3  of  Germany.  Her  federal  fyftem  the  difference 
between  her  various  governnnents,  ihe  fmallnefs 
of  her  component  U3tes,  neutralized  as  it  were  the 
iirength  of  this  warlike  nation.  Having  lofl  by 
the  revolutions  of  France,  of  Holland,  of  Ve- 
nice, and  of  Genoa,  a  lucrative  market  for  30,000 
of  her  warriors.  Hie  now  finds  a  fuperabundance  of 
her  youth  at  home  that  endangers  her  exiftence. 

As  long  as  the  French  govern m.ent  left  the  Swifs 
at  peace,  they  did  not  feel  that  burden,  becaufe 
the  expenditure  of  the  emigrants,  and  the  fupply 
of  the  armies,  have  fpread  a  mafs  of  fpecie  over 
the  country,  and  have  turned  all  their  natural  a6ti- 
vity  towards  the  channels  of  mercantile  operations 
and  commercial  profit.  Every  thing  is  now 
changed.  The  revolutionary  propaganda  has 
now  been  fix  years  at  work.  The  fucceffes  and 
the  threats  of  Buonaparte  have  fpread  a  panic 
among  all  governments.  Ariftocracy  is  trembling, 
democracy  is  in  motion,  and  defires  to  fhake  off 
the  dcprefTion  in  which  it  has  till  now  with  confi- 
derable  injuitice  been  retained.  The  world  know 
the  defpotifm  which  the  government  of  Friburg 
exercifcrd  towards  the  inhabitants  of  Gruyere,  that 
of  Bern  to  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  thofe  of  St.  Gal 
and  Zurich  to  their  peafantry,  the  Grifons  to  the 
Valteline,   &c. 

The  French   government  begun   by   wrefting 

Porentruy   from    the    Bifliopric    of   Bafil.     The 
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Swifs  raade  no  refiftance.  From  that  sra  the 
fail  of  the  government  of  Bern  was  predicted. 

After  this  the  French  revolutionized  Geneva, 
and  made  it  a  kind  of  Fauxbourg  St.  Antoine. — 
The  Swifs  prcferved  the  fame  filence.  Then  ic 
was  prophefied  that  either  Geneva  would  be  the 
bridge  by  which  Monarchy  would  re-enter  France 
or  Anarchy  fpread  icfelf  over  Switzerland. 

The  Valteline  then  rofe  againft  its  boorifh 
governors i  and  Switzerland  preferved  the  fame 
filence. 

At  length  the  French  governmenr,  feeing  Ger- 
many at  their  feet,  judges  that  the  fruit  is  ripe: 
and  therefore,  defpifing  the  flow  methodic  fteps 
of  policy,  feizes  at  once  the  reft  of  the  Bifhopric 
of  Bafil,  takes  under  its  proteftion  and  revolu- 
tionifes  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  and  demands  money 
of  the  Swifs  -,  fowing  at  the  fame  time  the  feeds  of 
fli6lion,  innovation  and  anarchy  in  their  principal 
Cantons. 

Thus  have  they  been  at  once  outraged  and  me- 
naced. What  will  be  the  refdlt?  Perhaps  they  will 
take  arms  to  defend  themfelves  againtt  a  demo- 
cratic  revolution.  They  will  then  be  furround- 
ed  and  attacked.  Soleure  and  Friburg  from  the 
Bifnopric  of  Bafil,  and  Benr,  fiom  the  Pays  de 
Vaudi  while  the  Gallo-Cilalpines  v/ill  arrive  by 
the  Lakes  of  Wallcnftadt  and  Zurich,  and  ano- 
ther colony  enter  the  very  heart  of  the  Canton  of 
Bern  by  Mount  St.  Gorhard.  It  demands  but  a 
fix  weeks  campaign,  fliould  the  Swifs  be  left  to 
themfelves  witliout  a  hope  of  diverfion  or  affifl- 
ance  from  any  other  power.  Then  will  Switzer- 
land be  ruined :  it  will  be  anarchifed. 

Should  this  not  be  the  cafe,  the  Swifs,  difunited 
among  themfelves  and  confcious  of  their  weak- 

nefs, 
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nefs,  will  obey  every  command  the  Dire6tory 
may  impofe.  Then  will  they  ftrip  themfelves  of 
all  the  fpecie  they  have  amafied  with  more  avidity 
than  forefight  during  all  the  calamities  of  France. 
Then  v/ill  ariftocracy  be  totally  banifhed  from  their 
governments.  Then  will  the  Pays  de  Vaud  be  free 
either  as  a  petty  republic,  or  by  being  united  to 
Geneva:  or  it  will  be  incorporated  with  France,  be- 
caufe  French  is  the  language  of  the  country.  Per- 
haps the  French  Directory  will  even  extend  itsfyf- 
tem  of  incorporation  as  far  as  Friburg  and  Bern, 
and  take  for  the  limits  of  the  Great  Republic, 
on  that  fide,  the  Kandell  and  the  Aar.  Should 
they  even  be  contented  with  fecuring  the  Pays 
de  Vaud,  either  as  a  diftinfb  republic  or  as  a 
French  department,  ftill  France  will  not  be  there- 
by prevented  from  keeping  in  a  flate  of  depen- 
dence the  v/hole  of  democratifed  Switzerland,  thus 
become  convenient  f)r  every  purpofe  to  which 
Ihe  would  in  future  convert  it. 

By  democratifing  and  ruining  Switzerland  the 
French  Direftory  will  revive  the  activity  and  mi- 
litary energy  of  that  nation.  They  will  procure 
a  mod  warlike  vanguard,  for  their  projeft  ever 
uniformly  purfued,  of  revolutionifing  and  extin- 
guifl^.ing  every  fovereignty  but  that  of  the  people. 
Switzerland  is  no  longer  a  barbarous  country  of 
impaffable  mountains,  where  a  handful  of  men 
can  ftop  the  progrefs  of  a  pov/erful  army.  The 
gigantic  viftories  of  the  Swifs  depended  as  much 
on  the  topography  of  their  country  as  on  the  va- 
lowr  of  their  ruftic  heroes.  The  Swifs  are  no 
longer  the  fame  people  :  their  country  is  no  long- 
er the  fame  country.  Their  mountains  are  now 
cultivated  and  adorned  with  rich  and  happy  vil- 
lages,  and,   except  a  few  intercepting  glaciers, 

they 
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they  have  great  roads  like  thofe  of  France,  af- 
fording an  eafy  communication  between  their 
principal  towns,  and  laying  the  country  open  in 
every  direclion  from  its  frontiers  to  its  center. 
The  heavieft  artillery  may  now  be  conveyed  to 
every  part.  There  is  not  a  defile  or  a  wood  from 
the  fuperb  road  of  Geneva  to  Schaffhaufen  j  from 
thence  to  Zurich,  or  from  Zurich  to  Conftance. 
Thus  in  the  firft  war  France  may  be  engaged 
in  with  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  now  rendered  blind 
by  the  fear  of  prefent  dangers  to  the  (till  greater 
dangers  of  futurity,  the  French  will  fet  out  from 
Switzerland  (then  become  their  military  poft)  in 
lieu  of  fetting  out  from  the  borders  of  the  Rhine. 
They  will  enter  Germany  by  Schaffhaufen  and 
Conftance,  while  the  Gallo-Cifalpines  arrive  by 
the  Tirol  and  the  Frioul.  The  former  will  in- 
corporate with  themfelves  by  the  way  a  nume- 
rous and  excellent  infantry  of  Swifs,  driven  from 
their  country  by  mifery,  electrified  by  democracy, 
enemies  to  Kings,  and  lovers  of  novelty. 

Such  will  doubtlefs  be  the  relult  of  the  quarrel 
with  Switzerland,  fince  Germany,  panic-ftriick 
and  almoft  brutalized  by  egoifm,  abandons  them 
to  their  fate  :  not  forefeeing  that  Switzerland,  in 
her  prefent  ftate,  is  the  ^gis  of  Germany,  which 
afier  a  diminution  of  one  third  of  her  ancient 
extent,  is  menaced  with  revolution  in  all  her 
points  of  contaft  with  France.  And  fuch  is 
doubtlefs  the  great  pian  of  the  Directory  in  tlie 
quarrel  they  have  excited  with  Switzerland.  This 
is  not  a  mere  conjefture  or  furmife.  It  is  proved 
by  a  feries  of  tranfactions  and  of  facts,  on  which 
-the  eyes  of  all  Europe  are  fixed,  while  democratic 
•indifcretion,  and  particularly  that  of  the  French, 
Jeaves  no  doubt  upon  the  fubjeft. 

It 
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It  appears  by  the  oath  of  the  Helvetic  confe- 
deracy renewed  at  the  Diet  of  Aran  on  the  i25th 
of  January,  that  the  Swifs  are  aware  of  their  dan- 
gerous fituation,  and  that  they  are  delirous  to  ex- 
tricate themfelves,  without  injury  to  their  liberty 
or  their  honour. 

Bafil  alone  has  broken  her  alliance,  and  in  fo 
doing  has  afted  unwifely.  For  now  this  litile 
Republic  no  longer  forms  a  part  of  any  body- 
politic  whatever,  while  her  pofition  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhine  fhould  warn  her  that,  like 
Mulhaufen,  fhe  nuift  infallibly  be  incorporated  in 
the  French  Republic.  Geneva  nnuft  expe(5b  the 
fame  fate,  and  the  Pays  de  Vaud  will  follow. 

But  the  Republic  of  Bafil,  while  committing  this 
error,  to  which  it  will  owe  its  deftruftion,  has 
given  an  excellent  example  to  the  other  Cantons, 
by  admitting  to  the  rights  of  Citizens  her  fubjefts, 
inhabitants  of  the  country,  and  by  re~eftablifhing 
that  legal  equality  which  is  the  only  folid  bafis  of 
every  Republican  Government,  and  even  of  every 
well  conftituted  Monarchy.  Nothing  is  more  op- 
pofite  to  the  very  exigence  of  a  Republic  than  the 
ariftocracy  of  feveral  of  the  Cantons;  than  the  ri- 
gorous fubjcftion  in  which  they  hold  a  number 
of  their  Bailiwicks,  becaiift;  they  were  at  diffc^renc 
periods  acquired  by  conquelli  and  perfifting  to 
refufe  them  the  rights  of  Citizens,  for  which  they 
have  themfelves  fo  valiantly  fought. 

If  the  Cantons  who  are  thus  circumftanced  have 
the  wifdom  to  imitate,  with  fome  modification,  the 
example  of  Bafil,  they  will  fiiut  the  door  againft 
the  Revolutionary  Demon  that  now  didurbs  their 
peace.  They  will  increafe  their  real  force  by  add- 
ing to  the  number  of  their  citizens,  and  by  form- 
ing to  themfelves  a  conilitution  of  more  fimplicity, 

and 
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and  more  agreeable  to  jufticc  and  to  nature.  They 
will  infpire  all  their  neighbours  with  confi- 
dence and  refpecr,  and  again  become  the  bul- 
wark of  liberty,  and  a  barrier  to  ambition. 
They  will  then,  by  adhering  firmly  together,  be 
the  arbiters  of  Germany  and  the  ftandard  of  the 
opprefTed. 

This  reform  ouo-ht  not — cannot  orio-inate  in  the 
general  diet.  It  would  involve  dangerous  dif- 
cufHons  and  confequences.  Each  Canton  ought 
to  have  gencrofity  enough  to  adopt  it  propyio  motu 
vigoroufly  and  fincerely.  The  remonilrances  of 
the  fubjugatfd  Bailiwictcs  are  juf}:.  Their  oppofi- 
tion  to  the  law  of  fuperior  force  is  natural.  If 
the  Cantons  are  obftinate,  their  fubjcfts  will  find 
external  aid,  and  Switzerland  will  be  conquered 
by  France,  and  diftrafled  by  a  civil  war.  That 
people,  hitherto  the  wifeft  nation  of  Europe, 
ought  alfo  to  be  the  moil  eiTcntially  free.  Their 
fate  is  in  their  own  hands.  They  may  chufe  be- 
tween anarchy  and  the  moft  purely  conftitutional 
republican  lib:;rty.  But  they  have  not  a  moment 
to  lofe. 

The  danger  that  threatens  Switzerland  is  moft 
imminent.  That  country  may  moft  effcclu ally  op- 
oppofe  it,  by  firmnefs  abroad  and  wifdom  at 
home.  She  may  avert  a  revolution  by  a  prudent 
reform,  and  an  unalterable  union  of  the  whole 
nation.  What  is  pafTing  at  Raftadt  muft  influ- 
ence the  face  of  Swiczerland,  and  "vice  'uerjd. — 
Firmnefs  in  the  Helvetic  body  may  revive  the 
courage  of  the  Germans;  the  renovated  vigour  of 
the  Germans  may  ftieng'hen  the  firmnefs  of  the 
Helvetic  body. 

Since  the  25th  January,  when  this  chapter  was 
concluded^  Switzerland  i§  democrat ifed  with  the 
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moft  fatal  attendant  circumflances.  Should  fhc  by 
this  luciden  revolution  form  herfelf  into  one  fingle 
body  and  nation — ihould  fhe  obtain  the  extinftion 
of  a  federal  fyftem,  ever  feeble  and  difunited ; 
fliould  fhe  have  the  wifdom  to  avoid  difmem- 
berment,  and  continue  independent,  flie  will 
fuffer  but  half  the  evil  of  a  revolution.  But  it  is 
far  more  probable  the  French  will  keep  fome- 
thing  more  than  mere  influence  in  that  country, 
and  thar  the  violent  democracy  of  the  Swifs  will 
be  followed  by  that  of  Germany.  This  will  hap- 
pen unlels,  through  the  means  of  a  general  war 
with  France,  in  which  the  Swifs  (harrafTed  and 
plundered  by  thefe  reformers)  may  take  part, 
events  fhould  take  place  fo  favourable  as  to  pro- 
duce an  univerlal  peace,  wherein  the  interefts  of 
Switzerland  may  be  decided  on  with  wifdom. 
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CHAP.  V, 
ITALY. 

THE  rpiric  of  revolutions  had  ceafcd  to  dif- 
tiirb    the  peace  of  Italy  from  the   period 
^vhe^   Charles   V.  completed  the  deftru6lion   of 
liberty  in  that  country.     Except  three  or  four  fee- 
ble republics,  a  theocratic  ftate,  too  weak  to  form 
a  temporal,  too  dale  for  a  fpiritual  power  ;  and  a 
kini^dom  ereded  for  the  Houfe  or   Savoy   by  its 
n-reat  alliances,  and  fecured   by  its  portion,  the 
ver-fatiiity  of  its  politics,  ^uA  od^tr  arcumjlances, 
U  term  fufficientlv  vague  to  defcnbe  the  blind 
decrees    of  fate,   ^hich    none  can  either  alter  or 
evade)    the  Houfes   of  Aultria  and  of  Bourbon 
had     after   long  and    bloody  wars,    divided   be- 
tween them  the  relt  of  that  delicious  country. 

This  ftrange  divifion  of  Italy  confifted   of  the 
kin-doms  of  Sardinia  and  Naples^  the  four  repub- 
lics of  Venice,  Geneva,  Lucca,  and  St.  Marino, 
/for  this  lall  is  alfo  a  free  ftate  ,  the  three  Duchies 
of  Milan,   belonging  to   the  Emperor;    Modena, 
of  which  he  had  the  reverfion,  and  i  arma,  be- 
lonain-    to   a   branch  of   the    houle   of     Bour- 
bon^'s  the  grand  Duchy  of  *  Tufcany,  be^ng.ng 
to  the  houfe  of  Auftrii ,  and  laftly,  the  Ecclefi- 
aftical  State. 

*  Thus  has  vanity  created  dlftlnclions  between  dignide. 

of  the  fame  chfs.     In  proof  of  this,  -%"^;7,/"5;""  ^^^ 
ridiculous  title  of  the  bilho?   of  Lieg.',  Sa  Ltijiiuae,  v^hich, 
cwS^no  one   underltood,  conferred  exalted  dignity  on  its 
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Thefe  eleven  fovereignties,  fo  unequal  and  fo 
different  from  each  other,  were  governed  by  laws 
and  forms  of  government  of  the  mo(t  oppofite 
nature.  No  country  has  been  more  fertile  in 
writers  on  government  and  political  economy  than 
Italy.  Yet  none  have  in  this  refpe<5l  been  more 
under  the  influence  of  chance,  or  the  arbitrary 
•will  of  her  governors. 

The  general  charafter  of  the  Italians  is  deep 
refleftion,  referve,  infeparable  attachment  to  their 
miftrefsj  and  that  indolence  v/hich  arifes  from 
the  excellence  of  their  climate  and  the  facility  of 
agricultural  produdion.  Their  country  may  be 
confidered  as  the  terreftrialparadife  of  Europe,  and 
almoft  without  labour  fpontaneoufly  fatisfies  all 
the  wants  of  man,  and  offers  him  the  moft  luxu- 
rious productions  of  nature. 

The  Italians  pofielTed  every  enjoyment  but  that 
of  liberty.  They  were  more  diftindtly  than  any 
other  nation  divided  into  three  clafles ;  nobles, 
who  did  nothing,  driven  by  e?2riui  around  a  circle 
of  the  moft  frivolous  enjoyments,  (habby  fplen- 
dour,  etiquette  and  titles  j  citizens,  who  fervilely 
exercifed  every  mechanic  art,  at  once  bowing  and 
laughing  at  a  poweriefs  nobility;  and  cultivators 
of  the  earth,  who  alone  were  raifed  almoft  to 
the  dignity  of  freemen.  Yet  their  rufticity, 
was  the  objeft  of  raillery  and  contempt  among 
the  inhabitants  of  cities,  while  they  were  re- 
venged on  their  tyraniufmg  Lords  by  badly 
paying  them  and  referving  the  beft  of  their 
prod ud ions  for  themfelves.  No  fooner  had  a 
townfman  acquired  a  competence  by  trade  and 
induftry,  or  a  countryman  by  his  labour  or  the 
ruin  of  his  lord,  than  they  quitted  their  caft,  and 
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as  the  poor  petty  fovereigns  of  Italy  were  always 
driven  to  expedients  for  moneVj  bought  a  parent 
of  nobility,  and  pafled  their  life  iri  lazv  luxury 
and  unprofitable  idlenefj. 

With  fuch  a  character,  whofe  giejit  i:cai.o,c  v.as 
habitual  indolence,  the  revolutionary  fpirit  could 
not  have  birth  in  Italy.  Every  idea  of  the  Ma- 
jefty  of  the  People  v/as  there  totally  effaced, 
broken  and  deftroyed,  by  this  ftrange  fubdivifion 
into  petty  fovereigntics.  Yet  no  country  fo 
adapted  again  to  feize  and  propagate  the  idea, 
for  in  none  had  the  people  once  been  fo  niajellic. 
For  this,  it  was  enough  to  av/aken  them  from 
their  lethargy,  and  prelent  before  their  eyes  the 
image  of  their  ancient  fplendor. 

Till  the  French  revolution  had  pafied  the  Alps, 
the  Italians,  who  fclcioin  read  any  public  prints, 
whic?h  at  bell  were  partial  and  unfaithful,  never 
formed  themfelves  into  political  focieties,  becaufe 
it  was  prohibited  by  the  government.  They, 
therefore,  confidercd  the  French  as  madmen,  whom 
their  Imperial  and  Royal  Majefties  would  quickly 
dellroy.  The  relerve  and  apathy  therefore  of  the 
Italians  acquired  new  ftrength.  Accuftomcd  to 
their  enjoyments  and  their  flavery,  they  guarded 
themfelves  againft  this  epidemic  diforder,  which 
feemed  only  calculated  to  cliflurb  their  tran- 
quillity. 

Bu:  they  have  beheld  the  King  of  Prufiia 
forced  into  a  peace  with  the  French  republic  i 
Heffe,  Saxony,  and  Svvabia,  fuccelTively  de- 
tached from  the  German  League ^  and  Spain  pre- 
vented from  avenging  the  chief  of  her  houfe,  and 
the  interefts  of  its  unfortunate  branches,  to  form 
an  alliance  with  France  againft  England.  They 
have  beheld  the   Royal    Defender   of  the  Alps 
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receiving  the  law  of  the  vanquifhed;  Holland 
conquered  and  revolutionised  j  the  Auftrians  ob- 
literatin?  the  memory  of  one  defeat  with  the 
llaughter  of  another  ;  the  Imperial  Armies  driven 
with  facility  from  the  Milanefe ;  and  a  nation,  of 
whom  they  had  till  then  entertained  but  a  mean 
idea,  covered  with  trophies.  Since  that  period, 
the  refiedive  cliarafter  of  the  Italians,  neceffarily 
led  them  to  place  to  account  of  liberty,  that 
exalted  energy  by  which  the  nation  it  inflamed, 
is  rendered  invincible.  By  this  habit  of  refleftion 
the  popular  ambition  of  the  Italians  was  inftantly 
awakened. 

One  circumftance  accelerated  the  progrefs  of 
the  revolutionary  fpirit  in  Italy.  The  French 
invafion  put  tranquillity,  indolence,  and  pleafure  to 
the  rout.  Whatever  moderation  their  conque- 
rors were  willing  to  employ,  the  necefTity  of  pro- 
vifioning  and  m.aintaining  above  ioo,coo  men 
forced  this  fober,  indolent, and  confequently,  avari- 
cious people,  who  preferred  contentment  to  la- 
bour, to  undergo  the  moil  toilfome  exertions. 
They  vi^ere  forced  to  divide  the  fruits  of  the  earth 
with  conqueiors,  intent  on  plunder,  v/ho  like  their 
anceftors,  the  Gauls,  entered  their  country  naked 
and  fbarving.  Befidcs  this,  exceffive  con- 
tributions were  levied  on  tliem.  The  Italians 
therefore  diminiflied  their  burdens  by  facrificing 
their  fovereigns,  their  nobles,  their  clergy,  and 
thofe  phantom  governments  that  had  fo  feebly 
defended  them  from  invafion. 

And  what  was  the  confequence?  Refiefiion 
has  reftored  to  the  Italians  their  ancient  popular 
dignity.  The  preaching  and  the  example  of  the 
French,  their  own  privations,  and  their  wants, 
have   accelerated   this  moral  revolution.      The 
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Italians  are  an  ingenious,  a  courageous,  and  an 
enterprifing  people.  But  their  indolence  drew  a 
veil  over  their  good  qualities,  from  which  the 
poinard  of  mifery  has  at  length  torn  it  away. 
The  Houfe  of  Bourbon  and  the  Germans  have 
not  been  able  to  oppofe  this  revolutionary  cx- 
plofion.  Their  rod  -of  iron  is  broken,  and  the 
French,  who  now  occupy  the  place  of  thofe 
ultramontane  (Irangers,  have  a  talent  peculiar  to 
themfelves,  of  every  where  inoculating  their  prin- 
ciples and  arriving  at  liberty  by  licentioufnefs. 
The  Italians  fcarcely  dreaded  the  French,  whom 
they  confidered  at  the  mofl:  as  a  momentary 
Icourge,  perhaps,  as  a  beneficial  ftorm ;  for  they 
delivered  them  frorri  the  yoke  of  the  barbarians. 
Perhaps,  they  imagined  their  conquerors  could 
have  no  pretext  either  to  ellablifh  themfelves  in 
their  country,  or  to  fubjugate  its  inhabitants. 
Should  they  find  they  have  been  deceived,  they 
will  become  their  moft  implacable  enemies. 

Already  have  we  feen  the  auftere  AJcetipi  of 
Liberty  fpringing  up  fince  the  year  1789,  among 
the  indolent  inhabitants  of  monafteries  and  of 
cities.  Nobles,  Monks,  Priefts,  Lawyers  and  Phy- 
ficians,  have  fpread  their  Revolutionary  writings 
throughout  Italy,  and  have  formed  confpiracies 
that  have  always  been  difcovered,  fupprelTed,  and 
punilhed — yet  have  ever  fprung  again  into  exift- 
ence.  Piedmont,  Genoa,  Rome,  and  Naples, 
have  been  mofi:  difi:ra<5ted  by  thefe  difturbances. 
Venice  has  been  exempted  from  them  by  means  of 
her  (late  inquifition  and  fecretpunillimenrs.  And 
Tufcany  has  defended  herfelf  againfc  them  by  the 
precaution  of  her  Government  in  wearing  the 
mafic  of  approbation  towards  all  the  exccOes  of 
French  ]acobinifm. 
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The  revolutionary  fpirit,  when  it  has  thoroughly 
infefted  Italy,  will  however  encounter  an  important 
obftacle  in  the  clergy.  Should  the  church  be  con- 
founded with  the  deity,  the  minifters  of  religion  with 
religion  itfelf,  the  latter  will  be  deftroyed  with  the 
former  as  it  was  in  France.  Should  the  priefls 
be  enlightened  by  the  terrible  example  of  the 
French  clergy,  which  is  far  from  probable,  and 
have  the  wifdom  to  feparate  fpiritual  from  tempo- 
ral objeds,  religion  will  ftill  fubfiR,  but  will 
ftrcngthen  the  Revolution  even  by  teaching  ic 
moderation. 

A  fecond  obftacle,  the  fubdivifion  of  Italy  into 
petty  fovereignties  will,  for  a  long  time,  prevent 
the  Italians  from  forming  themfelves  into  a  fingle 
nation.  This  divifion  deprives  Italy  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  common  center  or  point  of  union, 
and  may  make  the  revolution  of  that  country  de- 
generate into  a  chaos  of  petty  dates,  fome  Repub- 
lican, fome  governed  by^rinces.  And  thefts  will 
be  continually  deftroying  each  other  j  as  happened 
during  the  feven  or  eight  centuries  of  blood,  from 
the  fall  of  the  Weftern  Empire  to  the  time  of 
Charles  V. 

This  chaos,  and  the  deftra6>ions  and  civil  wars 
that  v/ill  refuit  from  it,  will  confliitute  the  firft  re- 
volutionary epocha  of  that  country,  and  can  only 
ceafe  when  one  or  more  of  her  petty  nations  Ihall 
have  acquired  fufiicienc  ftrength  to  form  a  point 
of  federal  union,  more  folid  than  the  Germanic 
body,  the  Helvecic  Confederacy,  or  the  United 
Provinces :  Aflbciations  too  weak  to  refift  the 
more  adive  ambition  of  one  or  more  of  their 
parts,  or  the  fliock  of  external  force. 

With  reo-ard  to  the  union  of  all  thefe  fubdivi- 
fions  in  one  nation    cf  Italians,  refembling   the 
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Roman  republic  or  that  of  France,  it  can  only 
take  place  by  means  of  conqueft,  as  was  the  cafe 
with  the  former.  In  fa6l  it  is  a  chimera  that  can- 
not be  attempted.  The  French  Republic  would 
not  permit  it  from  a  regard  their  own  intereft. 
We  cannot  then  in  fpeculating  on  probabihties, 
forefee  any  thing  more  than  a  federative  union  of 
the  different  ftates  of  Italy.  We  ought,  therefore^ 
to  confider  them  diitindly. 


CISALPINE  REPUBLIC. 

WE  fhall  begin  this  invefligation  with  the  Ci- 
falpine  Republic,  as  the  eldeit  of  the  family. — 
This  Republic  principally  confiils  of  the  Duchy 
of  Milan  :  The  r.eft:  of  its  territory  is  com  poled  of 
the  fpoils  of  the  Duke  of  Modena,  and  of  fome 
fnieds  taken  from  the  Venetian  Republic,  and  the 
Domiains  of  the  Pope. 

No  province  of  Italy  vied  with  Lombardy  in 
riches  and  fertility.  Nature  there  anticipated  the 
wilhes  of  the  inhabitants,  and  fpared  their  labors. 
They  were,  therefore,  the  molt  inadive  of  all  the 
Italians,  the  leaft  difturbed  by  care,  the  mofb  in- 
different by  whom  they  were  governed.  Secure 
from  the  attack  of  thofe  fubtle  reafonings  on  li- 
berty and  political  oeconomy,  that  difturb  the  re- 
pofe  of  nations  without  rendering  them  happy, 
the  Lombards  feemed  totally  deftitute  of  every  in- 
clination to  Republicanifm. 

The  Milanefe  had  ever  been  the  theatre  of  war 
and  of  tyranny  under  her  own  Dukes.  The  houfes 
of  Auftria  and  of  France,  had  long  difputed  its 
poffeffion.  The  blood  of  foreign  armies  had  ever 
deluged  the  foil  of  Lombardy,  But  from  the  year 
F  1748, 
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1748,  atnd  particularly  fince  the  treaty  of  Ver- 
failles  in  1756,  which  put  an  end  to  the  difputes 
between  thofe  powers,  Lombardy  had  enjoyed  the 
fweets  of  perpetual  peace.  From  that  period  Ihe 
was  reconciled  to  the  Auftrian  yoke.  Their  na- 
tional antipathy  ac  length  almoft  fubfided. 

The  Court  of  Vienna  governed  Lombardy  with 
confiderable  mildnefs.  It  had  the  wifdom  to  em- 
ploy Milanefe  troops  in  her  armies,  and  opened 
the  door  of  ambition  and  of  honor  to  the  nobility 
of  that  Duchy.  She  even  drew  from  thence  many 
excellent  Officers,  and  many  celebrated  Generals. 
The  police  of  Auftria  was  fevere  as  well  in  the 
Milanefe,  as  in  her  other  dominions,  efpecially  in 
regard  to  the  Prefs.  Liberty  of  thought,  there- 
fore, was  there  confined  within  very  narrow  limits, 
and  the  fpirit  of  innovation  had  made  but  a  fmall 
progrefs  antecedent  to  the  arrival  of  the  French. 

The  Lombards,  by  being  long  accuflomed  to 
the  yoke,  by  the  reftraints  of  a  ftrift  government, 
by  continual  communication  with  the  different 
nations  under  the  dominion  of  the  Houfe  of  Auf- 
tria, by  the  advantages  procured  for  their  nobi- 
lity in  the  armies  of  a  warlike  power,  had  almoft 
exchanged  their  national  character  of  Italians  for 
that  of  Aufcrians.  All  their  prejudices  had  taken 
the  deepeft  root.  Thar  in  favour  of  nobility  was 
fupported  by  a  tribunal  of  heralds,  inftituted  in 
1770,  as  a  rcpofi.ary  for  the  proofs  of  nobility, 
and  to  enforce  the  laws  concerning  the  order  of 
nobles.  Their  government  was  military,  and  a 
council  of  war  had  even  the  fuperintcndance  of  the 
affairs  of  the  metropolis. 

No  province  in  Italy  appeared  lefs  calculated 
for  the  reception  of  the  revolutionary  fpirit:  none 
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of  her  inhabitants  were  fo  far  from  adopting  the 
ideas  of  liberty  and  equality  :  none  had  lefs  need 
of  a  change  of  conftitution,  or  were  lefs  in  a  con- 
dition to  efFedl  it.  No  where  had  the  fpiricof  phi- 
lofophy  made  a  fmaller  progrefs. 

Whoever  had  taken  a  fuperficial  view  of  France 
before  the  epocha  of  1789,  might  have  thought, 
that  revolutionary  difpoficions  were  not  more  na- 
tural to  that  countrv  than  to  Lombardy.  But 
there  was  a  confiderable  difference  between  them, 
Notwithftandingthe  precautions  of  authority  againft 
the  liberty  of  thought,  Vokaire,  Rouffeau,  Freret, 
Boulanger,  Helvetius,  the  EncyclopediftSj  the 
CEconomifts,  had  for  more  than  half  a  century, 
unremittingly  attacked  every  fpecies  of  prejudice, 
and  even  the  moft  ufeful  principles  :  thus  under- 
mining a  government,  at  once  feeble  and  deftitute 
of  dignity  or  forefight.  The  difordtr  of  its  fi- 
nances had  thrown  it  into  the  hands  of  the  nation, 
and  the  nation  violently  refumed  their  rights. 

On  the  contrary,  the  Lombards  were  neither 
enlightened,  oppreilcd,  nor  miferable.  They 
were  no  way  prepared  for  a  Revolution.  Though 
French  impetuofity,  and  the  example  of  licenti- 
oufnefs  (which  always  feduces  the  people,  becaufe 
they  miftake  it  fpr  the  enjoyment  of  liberty)  have 
mifled  them — on  the  other  haod,  the  imprudence, 
the  unaccommodating  temper^  the  infolence,  the 
avarice  of  their  conquerors,  would  have  reconci- 
led  them  to  their  ancient  mafter,  had  he  but  been 
able   to  preferve  the  polTclTion  of  Mantua. 

But  the  incredible  fuccefles  of  Buonaparte,  the 
repeated  defeats  of  the  Auftrians,  and  their  being 
fo  fiiamefully  forfaken,  have  caufed  democracy  to 
triumph.  The  nobility  having  no  firm  ground  to 
icand  on  have  been  crulhed  without  refiftance ;  the 
F  2  Cifalpine 
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Cifalpine  Republic  exifts,  and  Milan  is  its  capi- 
tal. 

Already  does  this  Republic  maintain  an  army  ; 
already  has  fhe  incurred  a  debt  of  fixty-three  mil- 
lions of  livres  ;  already  does  (he  exhibit  the  tur- 
bulence of  a  free  nation  j  require  wars  for  her 
fubfiftence,  and  pant  for  plunder  and  aggran- 
difement. 

Democratic  impetuofity  led  the  French  at  firft 
to  exceed  the  bounds  o[  wifdom  and  policy  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Cifalpines.  But  the  Dire<fl:ory  foon 
correOed  itfelf  with  regard  to  their  true  interefts. 
It  feemed  natural  that  the  little  Republic  of  Ge- 
noa fhould  be  united  to  Cifalpinia.  But  France 
has  taken  advantage  of  their  mutual  averfion  to 
enfure  their  feparation.  It  is  France  that  form*ed 
the  decifion,  that  Genoa  fhould  have  a  feparate 
governnient,  and  a  difcind:  conftitution. 

Notwithftanding  the  exertions  of  the  Cifalpines' 
to  foment  a  revolt^  the  French  Directory  has  pre- 
vented Fitdmont  from  being  revolutionifed.  The 
French  Republic  is  the  vEgis  of  :hc  King  of  Sar- 
dinia againfc  Cifalpine  democracy.  The  Diretflory 
have  good  reafon  to  preier  as  a  neighbour,  a 
weiik  King  to  a  reftlefs  and  ambitious  Democracy, 
•whofc  governors  already  in  their  imprvident  de- 
clamations, fpeak  of  reviving  the  Horn  an  Re- 
public. As  long  as  the  French  keep  Mantua, 
'and  an  auxiliary  force  in  Italy  to  proted  Cifalpi- 
nia,  or  ratlier  to  keep  her  in  fubjedion,  the  King 
ot  Sardinia  has  nothing  to  fear.  But  fhould  cir- 
cumftances  caufe  tiie  French  to  v^ithdraw  from 
Italy,  that  King  will  loie  his  crown,  unlefs  the 
fame  circumJtances  fliould  involve  the  deftruvflton 
of  the  Cilalpine  Republic. 

The 
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The  Duchy  of  Parma,  under  the  prote6lion  of 
France,  is  a  reftraint  to  Cifalpine  ambition,  by 
giving  her  a  boundary  fhe  is  lorced  to  refpe^b. 
The  Duke  will  be  forced  to  cede  to  the  republic 
his  poflrefTions  beyond  the  Po,  which  will  now  be- 
come the  barrier  of  his  dominions. 

But  the  ccffion  of  the  dominions  of  Venice  to 
the  Emperor,  the  demarcation  of  the  boundaries 
acrofs  the  Lake  of  Garda  and  along  the  courfe 
of  the  Adige,  and  above  all,  the  cefTion  of  Legnago, 
an  advanced  poft,  that  in  time  of  war  may  inter- 
cept the  communication  of  Ferrara,  Rcggio,  Mo- 
dena,  and  Bologna,  with  Lombardy,  are  the 
greaieft  blow  the  Diredtory  have  aim=ed  againft 
the  ambition  of  the  Cifalpines. 

1  he  Directory  employs  the  Cifalpine  army 
againft  Rome.  But  fhe  will  pay  them  as  fhe  does 
her  own  fcldicrs,  by  giving  them  a  fhare  of  the 
plunder :  without  Iiift'ering  the  republic  to  be  ag- 
grandized. The  French  appear  throughout  to 
have  faid  to  the  Cifalpines,  '*  We  will  that  you 
*'  be  free ;  we  command  it.  But  we  forbid  you 
"  to  arrogate  the  right  of  incorporation  referved 
*^  to  the  Parent -Republic." 

The  feverity  of  this  law  diminiflies,  no  doubt, 
confiderably  the  gratitude  of  the  Cifalpines  j  who 
will  emancipate  themfelvcs  as  foon  as  they  are 
able,  and  will  then  become  enemies  to  the  foun- 
ders of  their  liberty.  In  the  mean  time  they  rob 
all  their  neighbours.  Piedmont,  Parma,  and  even 
the  Emperor  for  their  new  boundaries.  They 
have  begun  a  war  on  their  own  account  againft 
the  Pope,  whether  of  their  own  accord,  or  at  the 
inftigation  of  the  French.  It  was  the  approach  of 
their  armies  that  caufed  the  difturbances  at  An- 
cona,  Civita-Vecchia,  Pelaro,  &c.  and  finally  pro- 
duced 
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duced  the  fall  of  Rotme.  They  are  revolutionary  in- 
ftruments  in  Italy.  Yet  it  will  probably  be  found 
they  have  not  toiled  for  themfelves,  and  this  will 
augment  their  deep  refentment. 

The  fate  of  the  Cifalpine  Republic  is  ftill  pre- 
carious, h  depends  on  what  fhall  be  determined 
at  Raftadr.  Should  a  general  war  take  place, 
France  too  much  occupied  with  her  own  affairs, 
will  be  unable  to  afford  her  fuccours  fufKciently 
powerful  j  and  the  Cifalpines  will  either  volunta- 
rily return  to  the  Auftrian  yoke,  or  be  conquered. 
The  reft  of  Italy  will  then  be  preferved  from  de- 
mocracy. Should  peace  be  made,  the  firft  war 
of  the  Cifalpines  will  be  againft  France  herfdf ; 
and  it  will  be  caufed  by  then'  refentment  and  their 
reftlefs  anibition. 


SARDINIA,  PARMA,  TUSCANY,  AND 
ROxME, 

THE  three  firft  of  thefe  would  not  furnifli  ar- 
ticles fufficiently  intercfting  to  be  treated  of  apart. 
Their  fovereignty  is  precarious  ;  their  lot  humi- 
liating and  horrid.  Harraffed  by  Italian  demo- 
cracy, protected  with  rigour  by  that  of  France, 
abandoned  to  the  influence  of  the  moft  arbitrary 
and  extravagant  plans  of  policy,  they  will  vegi- 
tate,  uncertain  of  their  fate,  till  either  the  French 
Diredory  decree  a  general  plan  for  Republicanizing 
Italy,  or  a  revolution  that  is  more  than  poffi- 
ble  change  the  condition  of  democratic  France, 
and  confequently  of  her  appendages,  the  Batavian, 
Lemanic,  and  Cifalpine  Rcpubli's^  &c,  bcc. 

The 
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The  fate  of  Rome  will  probably  be  (bon  deter- 
mined, and  the  expiring  authority  of  the  Pope 
buried  with  the  prefent  Pontiff,  who  now  in  his 
8oih  year,  is  curfed  with  a  longevity  that  has 
only  witnciTcrd  his  deftruftion.  The  fall  of  the 
Catholic  Religion  will  be  the  confequence,  and 
then  even  fliould  circumftances  change  it  will  be 
difficult   to   rc-eftablifli   it. 


NAPLES. 

THE  kingdom  of  Naples  is  better  confliruted, 
better  fituated,  and  more  compact  than  that  of 
Sardinia.  It  has  not  like  that  country  dangerous 
neighbours,  conflant  caufes  of  war,  and  unavoid- 
able routes  and  pallcs  for  troops.  It  is  rich,  though 
its  population  is  not  proportioned  to  its  extent;  and 
it  has  a  confiderablc  commerce,  though  fufcepti- 
ble  of  dill  greater  aflivity.  Its  government  has 
always  been  bad,  and  its  inhabitants,  particularly 
the  Sicilians,  turbulent.  The  Kings  of  Naples 
and  of  Sicily,  have  ever  been  ambitious  and  rel- 
iefs, or  weak  men  governed  by  their  courtiers, 
and  influenced  by  external  politics;  which,  con- 
fidcring  their  iop<.)graphical  fituation,  could  never 
have  affefted  them. 

Sicily  is  fevcrely  opprefled  by  the  finance,  and 
very  ill  conducted  in  regard  to  cultiire,  arts,  and 
induftry.  The  Kings  of  Naples,  as  well  as  thofc 
of  Sardinia,  ought  to  abandon  their  fixed  rcfi- 
dences,  and  divide  their  time  with  Cagliari  and 
Sicily.  The  latter,  indeed,  defeives  a  decided 
perference.  For  the  King  would  be  richer, 
more  powerful^  more  bclovrd  and  refpeded,  as 

well 
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well  as  more  fecure  from  external  influence  at 
Palumo  than  at  Naples.  It  would,  however,  be 
neceflary  to  alternate  his  refidence  between  thofe 
cities,  that  he  might  not  weaken  the  attachment 
of  the  Ntapolitans. 

It  is  a  moft  extraordinary  fad,  that  the  Nea- 
politan government  has  been  continually  em- 
ployed ever  fince  the  year  1789,  in  difcovering 
and  fupprefling.  confpiracies  ever  ready  to  fpring 
up  anew  :  that  all  thefe  revolutionary  movements 
have  been  excited  by  the  nobles,  prieftsj  lawyers, 
and  military  officers:  and  that  thefe  have  as  yet 
been  unable  to  excite  a  revolt  of  that  very  nu- 
merous clafs  of  true  Sans-Culottes,  the  Lazzaronij 
whofe  loyalty  and  devotion  to  their  King  have  hi- 
therto been  proof  againfl  every  attempt. 

This  clafs  of  men  have,  however,  at  various 
periods  accomplilhed  m^any  dreadful  revolutions. 
They  for  fome  time  converted  Naples  into  a  Re- 
public, or  rather  reduced  it  to  anarchy,  under 
the  defpotifm  of  Maflaniello  and  Gennaro,  tyrants 
equally  abfurd  with  Marat  and  Robefpierre,  though 
not  fo  CI  uel  or  fo  enlightened,  and  confequently 
lefs  criminal. 

There  is  no  union  between  Naples  and  Sicily. 
That  moft  dangerous  principle  of  weaknefs,  divide 
et  ifnpera,  appears  to  be  adopted  by  the  Neapoli- 
tan government,  which  could  not,  however,  but 
be  a  greater  gainer  by  the  union  of  thofe  two  peo- 
ple than  by  their  divifion. 

The  Neapolitan  is  naturally  attached  to  mo- 
narchy ;  but  as  he  has  ever  been  governed  by 
foreign  Kings,  he  is  but  feebly  attached  to  each 
dynally,  and  is  fond  of  change. 

The  Sicilian  is  naturally  attached  to  repub- 

licanifm.      But   Ihould  the   revolutionary    fjiirit 

difturb  the  tranquillity  of  that  ifland,  each  city 

I  would 
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would  be  defirous  to  form  a  republic,  as  in  the 
time  of  Carthage  and  of  Rome.  The  pafTions  of 
thefe  two  nations  are  like  their  foil  volcanic,  and 
if  a  fermentation  were  once  excited  by  means  of 
pamphlets,  periodical  prints,  clubs,  and  popular 
harangues,  the  revolution  would  be  fudden  and 
dreadful.  Such  a  fermentation  is  extremely  dan- 
gerous, when  it  a6ts  of  itfelf:  it  might  be  rendered 
extremely  ufeful,  if  put  in  motion  by  their 
king. 

The  fate  of  the  King  of  Naples  is  rendered  ex- 
tremely precarious  by  the  catallrophe  of  ilome. 
The  democratic  army  is  on  his  frontiers;  the 
French  marine  ftationed  at  Corfu  keeps  him  in 
awe.  He  will  be  obliged  to  become  tributary  to 
France,  in  order  to  keep  his  ground.  But  this 
ftate  of  uncertainty  cannot  long  continue.  Should 
peace  be  concluded  at  Raftadt,  a  pretext  to  quarrel 
Avith  him  will  be  found,  and  he  will  quickly  be  de- 
prived of  his  crown.  For  his  exiftence  cannot  ac- 
cord with  the  revolutionary  projefts  of  France  in 
Italy.  Should  a  general  war  take  place  he  maybe- 
come  the  emancipator  of  Italy,  and  he  cannot  con- 
fidently with  his  own  fccurity  adopt  any  other 
fyftem. 

GENOA. 

NEVER  has  Genoa  enjoyed  a  fixed  conflitution. 
Neither  individuals  nor  the  itate  were  ever  long  at 
reft.  Sometimes  flie  belonged  to  the  Emperors, 
fometimes  to  the  Kings  of  France,  to  the  Dukes  of 
Milan,  to  Archbilhops,  or  tyrannic  individuals:  to 
the  Fregofi,  the  Adorni,  or  the  Dorias.  Sometimes 
was  Genoa  governed  democratically  by  a  plebeian, 

G  fomc- 
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/bmetimes  arlftocratically  by  an  Andrew  Doria, 
to  whom  fhe  owed  her  liberty,  and  that  form  of 
government  which  fubfifted  till  the  invafion  of 
Italy.  At  another  time  wholly  commercial,  fhe 
covered  the  fea  with  her  fleets,  and  ravaged  them 
with  her  corfairs  : — happiefl:  fince  fhe  fell  from  her 
ancient  elevation  and  glory,  and  exchanged  them 
for  repofe. 

Such  was  this  tempefluous  republic,  dcftitutc 
of  revenues,  of  troops,  of  navy,  and  of  flabi- 
]ity.  Hated  or  defpifed  by  her  fubjcfts,  fhe 
could  neither  govern,  preferve,  nor  conquer 
Corfica.  She  even  rejoiced  to  be  relieved  from  ihc 
burden  of  polTcding  it. 

1  he  French  revolution  happened  too  near 
Genoa,  not  to  caiife  fome  difturbance  among  a 
people  fo  fufceptible  of  fermentation,  and  whofc 
hiftory  had  prefented  a  continual  flrugglc  be- 
tween democracy  and  ariftocracy.  The  Genoefe 
are  neither  able  to  preferve  their  liberty,  nor  to 
bear  a  yoke.  Thus  the  revolution  they  have  cm- 
braced  muft  neceffarily  bring  upon  them  new 
calamities  without  procuring  them  one  folid  ad- 
vantage. 

Every  commercial  (late,  like  Genoa,  Geneva, " 
or  Hamburg,  requires  a  moderate  degree  of  li- 
berty, and  a  fimple  and  liable  conflitution,  which 
enfurcs  the  mod  invariable  refpeft  to  property. 
If  the  government  is  too  ariftocratic,  it  crufhc.s 
commerce  by  the  pride  of  rank  and  the  devour- 
ing confumption  of  luxury.  If  too  democratic, 
the  lower  clafles  are  jealous  and  harrafs  the  mer- 
chant. The  labourer  then  gives  law  to  the  manu- 
facturer, the  mariner  to  the  fhip-owner,  and 
commerce  and  induftry  arc  driven  away  by  a  kind 
of  anti-focial  equality. 

4  Genoa 
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Genoa  has  undergone  a  democratic  revolution, 
though  not  without  refittance  and  effuHori  of 
blood.  Buonaparte,  when  he  enfured  her  exif-  . 
tence  by  aggrandizing  her  territory,  gave  the 
Genoefe  at  his  departure  from  Italy  very  wile  and 
very  remarkable  advice. 

Should  the  revolution  be  completed  in  Italy, 
Genoa  will  one  day  be  the  principal  naval  power 
of  that  country.  And  it  is  by  fea  flie  mud 
then  furnil"h  her  contingent  to  the  confederacy. 
She  will  then  create  a  navy  to  protect  her  coafts 
and  her  trade.  If  the  port  of  Genoa  is  too  fmall 
or  :oo  infecure  for  fuch  an  eftablifhineni:,  the 
Gulph  of  ^i^pezia  offers  every  accommodation  to 
form  a  refpedable  navy.  This  lUtion  woul4 
be  fo  much  the  more  eligible,  as  it  would  give 
life  to  the  Riviera  dt  Levante,  and  Genoa  being 
always  neceffarily  a  place  of  great  trade,  a  navy 
that 'might  interfere  with  this  object  would  be 
more  conveniently  fituated  at  fome  diilance  from 
it. 

VENICE. 

THE  very  idea  of  the  ancient  Republic  of 
Venice,  like  the  view  of  fome  monument  of  anti- 
quity, impreffes  a  kind  of  religious  refpedt  on  the 
mind.  Her  hirtory  warms  every  heart  that  is 
fufceptible  of  patriotifm, — that  is  not  infcnfible  to 
the  love  of  glory  and  of  liberty.  Yet  her  confti- 
tution  was  the  fevered  fatire  on  the  human 
heart.  Its  foundation  was  fufpicion,  and  its 
pillars  macchiavelifm,  defpotifm,  and  myftery. 
Venice  fincc  the  league  of  Cambray,  that  lad 
epocha  of  her  fpleiidor,  was  lupported  alone  by 
'  Q  o  the 
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the  refinements  of  her  crafty  policy.  Her  govern- 
ment having  from  that  time  difarmed  her  citizens, 
whofe  courage  it  had  debafed,  and  diftruftful  of  the 
mercenaries  to  whom  in  all  ages  it  confided  its 
defence,  polTefled  vaft  authority,  but  was  totally 
deftitute  of  ftrength. 

Such  a  conftitution  might  appear  fulHciently 
good,  and  even  wife  and  prudent,  as  long  as  the 
balance  of  Europe  and  the  tranquillity  of  Italy 
refted  on  the  policy  of  courts:  whofe  proje6ls 
might  be  fruftrated  byjealoufy,  inadivity,  or  want 
of  power.  The  wars  of  Europe,  and  its  revo- 
lutions, were  then  mere  children's  play.  The  con- 
ftitution of  Venice  might  pafs  for  a  chef  d'oeuvre, 
becaufe  it  was  adapted  to  the  weaknefs  and  effemi- 
nacy of  the  age,  and  of  all  its  focial  inflitutions.  But 
it  was  not  able  to  oppofe  or  refill  either  the  torrent 
of  conqueil,  or  the  revolutionary  fpirit. 

This  government,  fo  much  efteemed  and  ad- 
mired for  its  wifdom,  was  totally  deftitute  of  fore- 
fight.  They  had  not  calculated,  that  the  French 
revolution  fubftituting  the  people  in  place  of  the 
prince  was  changing  the  whole  of  the  political 
fyftem,  and  replacing  the  frivolous  intrigues  of 
courts  by  the  vigorous  and  energetic  a6tion  of 
liberty.  They  ought  to  have  forefeen  that  unlefs 
they  gave  fimilar  energy  to  their  fubjefts  they 
would  be  either  carried  away  or  overthrown  by 
this  revolutionary  torrent.  This  government 
fupprefled  and  fettered  every  pafTion:  the  revo- 
lutionary fpirit  has  exalted  them. 

The  conftitution  of  Venice,  like  that  of  ancient 
Rome,  concentrated  all  the  power  in  the  metro- 
polis. But  RomiC  fent  forth  vidlorious  generals, 
and  invincible  legions  compofed  entirely  of  Ro- 
man citizens.     Every  one  was  liable  to  military 

fervice. 
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tervice,  and  that  fervice  led  to  all  the  dignities  of 
the  Republic.  The  right  of  citizen  extended  to 
the  inhabitants  of  every  town  and  province.  Mod 
of  the  fenatorial  families  were  foreigners.  It  was 
not  neceffary  to  be  bora  at  Rome,  nor  even  of 
Roman  origin,  either  to  be  a  Roman  citizen,  or 
to  arrive  at  the  higheft  dignities. 

Venice  was  a  metropolis  of  moderate  extent; 
the  center  of  a  gloomy  policy,  of  imbecility,  and 
of  ariftocratic  defpotifm.  Deftitute  of  adivity, 
ihe  fpread  the  tranquillity  of  flavery  over  her  pro- 
vinces of  Terra- firma,  whofe  humiliated  and 
apathetic  inhabitants  enjoyed,  under  a  govern- 
ment in  fome  degree  mild,  though  at  the  fame 
time  jealous  and  fevere,  a  fweet  repofe.  A  hand- 
ful of  untrained  foldiers,  ill-difciplined,  without 
officers,  without  honor,  without  emulation,  and 
without  union,  prefented  rather  a  multitude  of 
Jhirri  than  a  regular  army.  Their  fortrefipjs  were 
ancient,  and  had  fallen  to  decay.  Their  navy 
"was  a  mere  nullity,  and  the  lad  war  of  the  Re- 
public with  the  petty  Regency  of  Tunis,  proved 
how  m.uch  her  naval  power  had  degenerated.  Her 
peace  with  the  States  of  Barbary  had  completed 
its  dedruflion  ! 

A  national  fpirit,  however,  was  fpread  even 
through  the  provinces  of  Terra-frma^  and  waited 
but  for  opportunity  to  dil'play  itfelf.  Though  the 
Lion  of  St.  Mark,  flumbered,  it  was  eafy  to 
roufe  him.  When  he  awoke,  the  wifdom  of  the 
fenate  ihould  have  diredled  his  firft  fteps.  They 
might  then  have  preferved  the  refped  and  even 
the  attachment  of  the  peoples  and  converted  to 
their  own  acvantage  that  revolutionary  fpirit 
which  the  fuccclici  of  France  had  eftabliflied  in 
Italy,  and  v/hich  doubtlefs  would  break  out  either 

againft 
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againft  the  goverments  that  iliould  unfkilfully 
oppofe  it,  or  in  favor  of  thofe  that  knew  how  to 
diredl  it. 

In  1795,  appeared  a  work,  written  with  profound 
political  knowledge,  by  the  Count  of  Curti,  on  the 
dangers  that  menaced  this  government,  and  the  re- 
forms it  needed.  It  was  entitled,  Memoires  Hijlori- 
ques  et  Politique^  fur  la  Repuhlique  de  Venije  ^«  1792. 
He  there  proves  fatisFa6lorily,  that  her  inftituiions 
were  good,  and  that  all  the  evil  arofe  from  the 
abufes  of  an  oligarchical  authority.  He  proves, 
that  the  abolition  of  the  council  of  ten,  and  above 
all,  of  the  three  odious  offices,  of  State-inquifirors, 
together  with  a  revived  aftivity  in  the  four  ^a- 
rnntie  would  have  alone  reftored  to  this  wife 
conftitution  all  its  vigor. 

But  at  tiie  period  when  the  worthy  nobleman 
publiilied  that  work  with  equal  patriotifm  and 
moderation,  notwithflanding  the  dangers  that  fur- 
rounded  him,  and  iht  misfortunes  of  which  he  was 
the  viftim,  the  French  rcv(;lution  had  not  yet 
afTumed  that  charaderof  conquf-fl:  and  extenfion> 
which  the  feeblenefs,  the  perfidy,  the  unfkilful- 
nefs  of  its  enemies  nave  given  it,  efpecially  during 
the  four  lall:  years.  The  French  had  not  then 
palled  the  Alps.  Italy  ftill  perfevered  in  her 
pacific  fyllem ;  and  the  reforms  propofed  in  that 
excellent  w©rk  would  yet  have  faved  this  Re- 
public. 

Now  all  is  changed.  The  Republic  therefore 
ought  to  have  become  refpedable  by  her  ftrength. 
Otherwife,  fhe  muft  either  be  oppreiTed  or  dc- 
(Iroyed.  To  acquire  this  force,  fhe  ought  not 
only  to  have  totally  annihilated  the  oligarchy  that 
undermined  her,  but  no  longer  concentrating  the 
ariftocracy  in  her  metropolis,  to  have  extended  it 

over 
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over   the   whole  of  her  dominions,  and  thereby 
united  them  in  a  common  intereft. 

The  firft  and  moft  indifpenfable  ftep  was  to  have 
converted  her  Helotes  of  Terra-firma  and  Dalmatia 
into  citizens,  left  their  firft  advance  towards  liberty 
fhould  oppofe  the  intereits  of  the  metropolis.  She 
ought  either  to  have  committed  her  golden  book  to 
the  flames,  or  have  fwclled  it  with  all  the  principal 
families  of  her  provinces.  Of  thefe  (he  ought  to 
have  fecured  the  attachment  by  giving  them  a 
fhare  in  the  government. 

She  ought  to  have  brought  to  light  her  hidden 
treafures,  and  to  have  excited  the  political  am- 
bition of  the  men  thus  regenerated,  by  civil  and 
military  offices:  To  have  renovated  her  army  and 
navy,  and  employed  her  fenators  in  thofe  depart- 
ments;  to  have  infpired  them  with  fentiments  of 
honor  and  of  patriotifm  j  to  have  repaired  and  gar- 
rifoncd  her  forts;  and  to  have  ferioufly  prepared  to 
repel  the  evils  which  the  enthufiafm  of  Hberty  pro- 
duces, when  the  government  does  not  diredt  its 
ftcps. 

With  thefe  meafures  which  would  havefpeedily 
rendered  Venice  a  vigorous  and  a  refpeftable 
Repubhc;  fhe  would  have  had  no  caufe  to  fear 
the  turbulence  of  the  revolutionary  fpirit,  which, 
in  that  cafe,  would  rather  have  been  beneficial  by 
rcftoring  her  ancient  energy.  The  government 
would  no  longer  have  been  compelled  to  fupporc 
its  authority  by  diftruft  and  myftery.  The 
lions  mouths  in  her  cities  would  then  have  been 
clcfed ;  her  fpies,  her  informers,  her  council  of  ten, 
and  her  three  grand  inquifitors  of  ftate,  in  whom 
refided  the  whole  adion  of  this  narrow  govern- 
ment, would  have  vaniihed. 

This 
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This  is  the  kind  of  revolution  every  true 
philanthropift  would  have  defired  for  the  Republic 
of  Venice:  and  of  fuch  a  revolution  that  wife  and 
ingenious  people  were  worthy.  Such  a  revolution, 
or  rather  fuch  a  reformation  would  have  been  a 
model  for  the  reft  of  Italy.  It  might  have  ren- 
dered Venice  the  center,  or  at  leaft  the  principal 
member  of  her  federal  union,  whenever  that 
country  had  experienced  all  thofe  changes  which 
the  revolutionary  fpirit  muft  neceffarily  produce  in 
half  a  century  at  moft,  and  probably  in  a  much 
fhorter  period. 

Venice  is  no  more.  But  (he  will  one  day  re- 
fume  her  freedom.  It  is  eafier  to  pafs  from  llavery 
to  liberty,  than  to  become  habituated  to  the  former 
after  having  enjoyed  the  latter.  We  may  even 
predid,  that  it  is  by  Italy  the  French  will  be 
punifhed  for  their  rage  in  revolutionizing  all 
nations. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP.  VI. 
TURKEY. 

THE  revolution  of  Turkey  is  an  unavoidable 
confequence  of  that  of  Italy.  Even  fhouU 
the  French  refped  their  ancient  alliance  with  the 
Porte,  and  be  too  intent  on  their  commercial 
interefts  to  excite  the  Greeks  to  recover  their 
ancient  importance  and  break  the  fetters  of  a 
dreadful  flavery,  the  Italians,  regenerated  to  li- 
berty and  enthufiaftically  fond  of  novelty,  will 
fend  forth  a  cloud  of  millionaries  acrofs  the  Adri- 
atic Gulf. 

The  revolutionary  propaganda  that  preaches 
the  principles  of  democracy,  is  ftiil  more  adive 
than  the  propaganda  of  religion.  In  this  age  ot 
reafoning,  religious  intolerance  is  at  length  extin- 
guiflbed.  But  as  men  leem  detlined  to  torment 
each  other  on  account  of  opinions,  political  into- 
lerance has  fucceedcd  it.  And  thus  no  fooner  is 
democracy  triumphant,  than  ic  fpreads  inquietude 
and  turbulence  around. 

if  powerful  republics  have  a  natural  antipathy 
to  royalty,  democratic  republicans  add  to  this 
kntimcnt  the  liatred  of  aridocracy.  Democracy 
is  timid  and  fufpicious.  Its  adion  depends  on 
numbers.  It  ungeneroufly  and  without  fcruple  em- 
ploys the  firtngth  of  a  thouiand  againrt:  one.  But 
if  thcfe  thoufand  men  fee  twenty  or  thirty  oppofe 
them,  fear  feizes  and  drives  them  to  ferocity.  Ever 
in  alarm  at  the  Icaft  appearance  of  united  oppofi- 
tion,  democracy  perfecute^  arifcocracy  even  to  ex- 
tinflioni  and  this  not  only  v/iihin  its  bouiidarics, 
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but  beyond  them  and  every  where  around.  The 
more  numerous  den^ocracy  is,  the  more  is  it  de- 
firous  to  increafe.  This  conftitutes  its  whole  poli- 
ical  fyftem.  With  unremitting  adivity  it  ftrug- 
gles  to  overthrow  every  government  that  oppofes 
it,  and  none  is  more  oppofcd  to  it  than  that  of 
Turkey. 

The  French  were  not  willing  to  leave  the  Ita- 
lians either  the  ^l.ry  or  the  advantage  of  regene- 
rating the  Greeks.  They  have  thrown  an  obftacle 
in  the  way  of  their  communication  by  ceding  Ve- 
nice and  Dalmatia  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria.  They 
have  taken  monarchy  itfelf  as  a  barrier  againft  the 
revolutionary  torrent.  The  Parent -republic  is 
willing  to  produce  an  offspring,  but  fhe  is  jealous 
of  her  own  fecundity,  and  defires  none  but  fterile 
children. 

France  then  has  referved  to  herfelf  all  the  ad- 
vantage, all  the  profit  of  revolutionifing  Euro- 
pean Turkey.  And  for  this  end  Ihe  has  found- 
ed a  department  on  the  coaft  of  Albania  in  the 
Ionian  fea.  This  department  is  rather  military 
than  commercial.  Corfu  is  not  favourably  litu- 
ated  for  commerce  with  the  Archipelago  ;  but  it 
is  a  formidable  naval  ftation.  The  pofleflion  of 
Larta  (the  ancient  LariiTa)  gives  her  a  footing 
on  that  part  of  the  Ottoman  continental  dominions. 
In  thefe  two  places  will  be  prepared  the  books 
deftined  to  enlighten  and  eledirify  the  Albanians 
2j(\d  the  Macedonians,  already  in  revolt  againfc 
their  fovereign,  and  whofe  revoludonary  impulfe 
it  is  merely  necelTary  to  diredt.  There  will  then 
exift  a  chain  of  democratic  territory,  extending 
as  far  as  Saloniki,  whence  the  revolution  will 
fpread  into  the  illands  of  the  Archipelago.  One 
of  its  branches  will  extend  to  Laconia  and  Attica, 

another 
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another  to  Conftantinople,  and  the  llle  of  Candia 
will  be  roiifed  from  that  of  Corfu. 

The  rivahhip  of  England  will  redouble  the 
acStivity  of  tbele  meafures.  Her  commerce,  totally 
ruined  in  the  Levant,  will  be  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  France.  And  the  Greeks,  afttrr  confining  the 
Turks  within  the  limits  of  Afia,  will  eft.-.blifh  one 
or  more  democracies,  whofe  ftrength  will  enable 
them  to  throw  off  their  dependence  on  the  parent 
republk.  But  before  they  acquire  that  indepen- 
dence, France  will  long  enjoy  her  fuperiority  in 
the  Levant. 

The  eftablifhment  of  the  French  at  Corfu, 
where  they  hjve  collefted  all  the  navy  and  all 
the  fcores  of  the  Venetian  arfenal,  is  an  infur- 
mountable  obftacle  to  the  chimerical  project  of 
the  houle  of  Auftria,  of  having  naval  efcablifli- 
ments  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  French  will 
confine  that  power  to  coafring  the  Adriatic  Gulf, 
and  will  not  futfer  the  Imperial  flag  to  expand  be- 
yond its  limits.  They  will  have  it  in  their  power 
to  cramp  its  trade,  to  intercept  it,  and  to  de- 
ftroy  it,  whenever  they  Ihall  decide  its  deftruc- 
tjon. 

Every  friend  to  humanity  muft  wifii  for  the 
cmancipadon  of  the  Greeks;  that  brilliant  nation 
of  defcendanis  fro.r>  Miltiades,  Solon,  Socrates, 
Epaminondas,  and  Ariftides;  from  painters,  fcuip- 
tors,  philofophers,  and  poets ;  who,  after  twenty 
centuries  have  intervened,  continue  ftill  to  be  our 
models.  It  has  in  all  ages  been  the  wifli  of  phi- 
lofophy  to  behoki  the  barbarous  Ottomans  con- 
iined  within  the  limits  of  Aha,  and  with  them 
their  fanadcifm,  their  defpotifm,  and  their  igno- 
rance. But  confidering  the  circumfcances  of  the 
dmes,  the  confequences  of  this  event  will  be 
H  2  dreadful 
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dreadful  CO  the  repofe  of  Europe.  They  will  com- 
plete its  diforder  and  its  confnfion. 

it  is  by  Albania  that  the  Polifh  legion  of  Dom- 
broufki,  reinforced  by  Arnians,  Bofnians,  and 
Greeks,  will  arrive  at  their  frontiers  and  in  the 
Ukrain,  in  order  to  reafiemble  and  regenerate,  the 
Polifh  nation.  It  is  by  means  of  that  regenerated 
nation  that  RufTia  will  experience  the  vengeance 
of  France,  and  be  infefted  with  the  revolutionary 
fpiric,  whofe  extended  arms  embrace  the  v;hole  of 
Europe,  which  is  covered  by  its  wings  of  fire. 


CHAP.  VII. 
RUSSIA. 

THE  Ruffian  empire,  in  confequence  of  its 
remotenefs,  the  difperfion  of  its  population 
over  an  immenfe  extent  of  territory,  the  diverfity 
of  its  languages,  manners,  and  religions,  the  fa- 
naticifm  of  the  reigning  fed,  the  profound  igno- 
rance of  all  clafTes  of  her  citizens,  the  preponde- 
rance of  the  Court,  in  which  all  the  intelligence 
of  the  empire  centers,  the  fplendor  of  her  throne, 
whence  all  rewards  and  diflincflions  flow;  the  pu- 
nifhments,  the  riches,  the  mifery  of  the  country; 
the  union  of  power  under  the  yoke  of  a  moft  nu- 
merous and  obedient  army ;  has  hitherto  never 
had  any  caufe  of  alarm  but  from  the  intrigues  of 
courts,  the  revolts  of  a  few  barbarous  provinces, 
or  the  revolutions  of  the  imperial  fiimily. 

Peterfburg 
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PeterfDurg  is  not  only  the  head  but  the  heart 
of  the  empire,  in  which  all  the  channels  of  its 
political  exiftence  anafcomife.  The  tragical  events 
that  frequently  difturb  and  ftain  the  throne  with 
blood,  are  incidents  which  the  people  behold 
without  intereft:  or  emotion,  becaufe  they  have  no 
influence  on  their  well-being.  Ihe  Crown  may 
be  worn  by  a  man  or  by  a  woman,  and  its  pof- 
feflion  be  procured  by  crimes  and  violence  :  to  the 
nation  it  is  matter  of  indifference  ]  he  who  wears 
it  is  the  fovereign  and  is  obeyed. 

It  appears  that  fuch  a  government  (hould  be 
fecure  from  the  attacks  of  the  revolutionary  fpirit: 
that  fuch  a  nation  is  inlenfule  to  its  influence. 
A  people  who  never  read,  who  know  nothing, 
who  have  not  even  a  newfpAper,  are  even  ignorant 
that  there  exifts  a  great  nacion,  who,  after 
a  feries  of  metaphyfical  difcufllons,  have  over- 
turned a  throne  that  had  (lood  fourteen  centuries, 
have  propagated  their  opinions  by  the  bayonet, 
and  conquered  all  the  nations  of  Europe. 

There  is  however  a  great  city  in  that  empire 
where  fcience  is  increafing  and  where  hatred  and 
jealoufy  of  the  court  rally  the  principles  of  inde- 
pendence ;  thofe  germs  of  future  republicanifm. 
That  city  is  Mofcow.  Already  the  afylum  of  male- 
contents  and  critics,  it  will  one  day  be  a  focus  of 
revolution. 

Catharine  II.  appeared  to  regard  the  French 
revolution  as  a  political  game,  which  fhe  might 
convert  to  her  own  advantage  by  lighting  up  the 
conflagration,  by  encouraging  the  Ir  rench  princes 
with  great  promifcs  and  flender  fervices,  by  urg- 
ing Auftria  and  Pruflia  with  her  alliance  to  a  war, 
that,  whatever  fhould  be  its  refuk,  muft  weaken 
them,  and  by  joining  the  Englilh  navy  with  one 
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of  her  fquadronsj  to  difcipline  her  marine  without 
rifking  its  fafety. 

Having  accomplifhed  her  objefl,  by  engaging 
PruITia  and  Auftria  in  a  war  with  France,  (he 
thf>oo:ht  the  moment  was  arrived  when  fhe  migrht 
feize  the  refl  of  Poland.  This  war.  the  motive  of 
tl^e  peace  concluded  by  Prufila  with  France,  that 
Ihe  as  vvell  as  nuftria  might  have  a  jfhare  in  the 
plunder.  Thus  was  the  ambitious  projedt  of  the 
Eniprefs  fruilrated. 

The  defedion  of  the  kins:  of  PruiTia  eave  a 
rroridl  blow  t^  the  coalition  ;  Cue  emprefs  was 
•ftjl  THore  indiii'erenc  to  the  general  interedj  and 
confined  herfclf  to  affording  the  emigrants  a 
tfifling  pecuniary  aid.  Her  fucceflbr  has  more 
Robly  difcnarged  that  political  obligation  to  the 
houleoi  Bourbon,  by  offering  an  honourable  aly- 
lum  to  the  unfortunate  heir  of  Louis  XvT.  and 
by  compcnfiting  with  an  advantageous  eftablifh- 
mcnt  the  perrffvering  courage  of  Conde'b  army, 
and  the  virtue  of  that  prince,  which  has- procured 
him  the  elleem  of  all  Europe,  and  even  of  the 
mod  furious  dcmorrats  of  France. 

This  line  of  condufthas,  like  all  half  meafures, 
done  more  harm  than  good.  I'he  French  revo- 
lution has  thereby  acquired  more  folidity,  and 
Ruffia  has  loft  the  influence  'he  might  have  enjoyed 
over  the  reft  of  Europe  -,  by  either  joining  the 
coalition  with  an  irrefirtihlc*  force,  or  by  rtferving 
herfelf  for  a  refpeftable  mediation. 

Now  her  fate  depends  as  abfolutely  as  the  reft 
of  Europe  on  the  rcfult  of  the  congrefs  of  P^aftadt, 
Shoukl  peace  be  concluded,  ftiould  Germany  bedif- 
membercd,  and  Switzerland  fubjugated  and  de- 
mocratiled,  as  will  in  all  appearance  be  the  cafe, 
the  revolutionary  fpirit,  meeting  no  obftacie  to  its 
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progrefs,  will  fpread  with  rapidity  over  Turkey, 
which  the  Poles,  formed  in  Buonaparte's  fchooi, 
will  traverfe,  to  re-enter  their  native  country 
through  Bukowina  and  the  Ukrain,  while  the 
French,  failing  out  of  Conftantinople,  will  attack 
the  Crimea. 

Political  embarraflments  will  no  doubt  combine 
their  force  with,  this  revolutionary  war.  The  Per- 
fians  in  Afia,  and  the  Swedes  towards  Peterlhurg, 
will  take  advantage  of  the  diftrels  of  Ruffia  to 
recover  the  provinces  of  which  fhe  has  plundered 
them.  Defpotifm  will  fink  beneath  democracy, 
and  this  cololTdl  empire  will  have  lafted  but  a 
century. 

Ruffia  can  only  exift  by  the  rupture  of  theCon- 
grefs  at  Raftadt,  by  an  armed  mediation  for  the 
prefervation  of  the  German  integritVi  and  by  a 
general  and  mod  energetic  war  with  the  common 
enemy,  or  a  univerfal  peace,  that  may  cilabliHi 
the  tranquillity  of  Europe  on  the  moft  folid  bafis. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  VIII. 
SWEDEN. 

THIS  power  feems  to  have  three  difl:in6l  and 
oppofire  intcrffts  in  the  turn  the  affairs  of 
Europe  may  take.  Ths  firft  is  to  have  no  fhare  in 
the  contelt ;  to  watch  the  progrefs  of  the  revo- 
lutionary fpirit ;  to  hold  herfelf  in  readinefs  to  take 
advantage  of  it  as  foon  as  it  fhall  attack  the  Ennpire 
of  Ruffia,  in  order  to  (hake  off  her  flavery  to  the 
Court  of  P-:terfburg,  to  recover  her  ancient  boun- 
daries, to  extend  them  to  the  Neva,  and  by  gain- 
ing poffeffion  of  Pcterfburg,  to  fecure  herfelf  the 
Province  of  Livonia. 

The  fecond  inteieft  of  Sweden  regards  Royalty 
in  particular.  It  is  to  frullrate  the  negotiations 
at  Raftadt,  and  unite  in  the  common  caufe  of 
kings  againft  Democracy. 

The  third  regards  the  profperity  of  her  fubjefts. 
It  is  to  oblige  France  to  refcind  her  Decree  againft 
neutral  veffcis.  and  in  order  to  avoid  oppreffion 
on  the  part  of  the  refpeftive  belligerent  powers,  to 
form  a  naval  coalition,  either  with  Denmark, 
Hamburg,  Lubec,  Naples,  Turkey,  and  America, 
or  a  ftmilar  alliance  with  England,  in  order  to 
prevent  an  invafion.  For  Ihould  that  attempt 
fucceed,  it  will  ruin  Sweden,  caufe  univerlai 
bankruptcy,  compK  tc  the  fubjugation  of  Europe  to 
the  unbounded  power  of  the  French  Direftory> 
and  be  quickiy  followed  by  the  extinftion  of 
Royalty,  the  deftruclion  of  every  Conftitution^ 
and  that  general  diforganization  which  for  a  cen* 
I  tury 
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tury  at  the  lead  would  confign  the  Univerfe  to 
Anarchy. 

Of  thefe  three  interefts,the  firft  is  conjectural  and 
uncertain :  the  other  two  are  imnnediace  and  direct. 

As  a  mciTiber  of  the  Empire  the  King  of  Swe- 
den fhould  dread  the  fhamc  and  danger  of  fufPer- 
ing  the  Germanic  body  to  be  diflblved,  and  a  De- 
mocracy, which  would  render  his  German  pol- 
feflions  extremely  precarious,  ellablifhed  in  its 
place.  That  Prince  has  therefore  the  flrongell 
intereft  in  the  negotiations  at  Raftadi,  and  peace 
can  only  be  defirable  to  him,  fhou'd  the  French,  by 
his  mediation,  accede  to  the  integrity  of  the  tm- 
pire,  reflore  the  Billiopric  of  Banl,  and  fecure  the 
tranquillity  of  Switzerland  by  withdrawing  their 
own  troops  from  the  Pays  de  Vand,  and  the  Cifal- 
pines  from  the  Vakeline. 


CHAP.  IX. 
DENMARK. 

THE  intereft  of  Denmark  in  the  negotiations 
at  Raftadt  is  more  dired  than  that  of  Swe- 
den. To  her  the  effects  of  Peace  are  infinitely 
more  important.  She  cannot  be  ignorant  that 
Holftein  is  revolutionarily  prepared  in  a  manner 
the  moft  adtive  and  the  molt  dangerous.  Her 
wife  neutrality  has  procured  her  confiderable  ad- 
vantages, but  fne  has  incurred  the  evil  of  laying 
open  her  dominions,  efpecially  thofe  in  Germany 
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io  the  French  propaganda,  which  has  not  failed  to 
make  a  considerable  progrers. 

The  fafttv  cf  D-nmark  depends  either  on  the 
integrity  of  the  Empire,  or  a  general  war  with  the 
Democrats  of  France.  The  hrft  alone  would  be 
inadequate,  long  to  retard  the  sera  of  her  ruin. 
Should  France,  dreading  a  general  confederacy, 
content  herfelf  with  the  Meufe  for  a  boundary, 
fhe  will  but  prepare  with  the  more  activity  during 
a  fliort  peace,  acceded  to  with  rcluftance,  to 
cultivate  thofe  feeds  of  diforganization  fhe  has 
fown  along  the  Rhine,  and  even  beyond  it,  as 
well  as  in  Switzerland,  in  Italyj  and  in  Turkey. 
As  foon  as  thofe  feeds  begin  to  vegetate  fhe  will 
renew  the  war. 

Flamburg  is  of  all  others  the  moft  important 
fource  of  uneafinefs  to  Denmark.  Should  a  peace 
concluded  at  Raftadt,  confirm  to  France  the 
boundary  of  the  Rhine,  the  Empire  will  be  dif- 
folved.  Hamburg  will  then  perhaps  form  an  in- 
demnity for  one  of  the  great  powers  of  Germany : 
an  event  that  will  give  an  adive  and  dangerous 
neighbour  to  the  German  dominions  of  Denmark, 
which  towards  the  Elbe  are  open  and  defencelefs. 
The  Prince  who  fhall  then  ufurp  that  City,  will 
either  ruin  her  Commerce  by  a  military  govern- 
ment, or  by  the  polltflion  of  the  Elbe,  attempt  to 
render  that  commerce  exclufive  at  the  expence  of 
Altona  and  Gluckftadt. 

Perhaps  protefted  by  France,  Elamburg  will 
continue  free.  She  will  then  be  a  democratic 
Colony _,  and  focus  of  the  propaganda,  whence 
miiiionaries  will  fpread  through  Hanover,  PrufTia, 
Mecklenburg,  and  Holftein.  Hamburg  will  then 
be  the  place  from  whence  the  dsmon  of  Revolu- 
tion will  ravage  the  North  of  Germany, 

Perhaps 
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Perhaps  the  King  of  Denmark  will  take  advan- 
tage of  the  fyftem  of  partition  to  ufurp  Hamburg 
and  Lubec.  But  thefe  two  Cities  rich,  populous, 
and  republican  J  will  not  eafily  be  held  in  fubjcc- 
tion.  After  having  ruined  him  by  expenfive  wars, 
they  will  re-conquer  their  liberty  and  democra- 
tize his  dominions.  Denmark,  however,  has  no 
claim  to  a  fhare  in  the  fyfttm  of  partinon.  She 
has  remained  neutral  and  unmoleftcd,  and  cannot 
therefore  demand  an  indemnity. 

Lallly,  perhaps  the  King  of  Denmark  folicited 
by  thefe  two  Hanfcatic  Cities,  and  purfuing  a  fyf- 
tem of  moderation  and  of  jullice  characteriftic  of 
his  Councils,  will  declare  himielf  ihe  protector  of 
Hamburg  and  of  Lubec.  In  that  cafe,  he  will 
be  at  war  with  tlie  powers  inrerefted  in  the  parti- 
tion, who,  being  fupported  in  their  pretenfions  by 
France,  may  eventually  crulh  him.  Or  France 
ever  confiftent  in  her  revolutionizing  fyftem  will 
perfift  in  her  protedo'fhip,  preferve  her  influence 
in  Hamburg,  and  render  it  more  fubm.iiTive  to  her 
will  than  it  could  have  been  to  his.  Againil  no 
evil  therefore  v/ill  this  palliative  defend  him. 

Should  France,  in  order  to  avoid  a  general  v-^ar, 
accede  to  the  intrgrity  of  the  Empire,  peace  will 
be  concluded  at  Raftadt,  and  the  German  Pleni- 
potentiaries not  rifing  above  the  fphere  of  pre- 
fent  and  furrounding  intereft,  v;iii  believe  they 
have  accomplifned  wonders  ^  not  forefecing  that 
France  adopts  a  moderation  repugnant  to  her 
principles,  folely  in  order  to  remove  every 
pbftacle  to  her  grand  projeft  of  invading  Eng- 
land i  a  projeft,  which  if  fuccefbful,  would  in- 
volve Europe  in  univerfal  ruin  and  bankruptcy. 

Here  then  a  maritime  and  commercial  intcrcfi: 
no  Icfs  important  than  her  territorial  danger  opens 

I  2  itfelf 
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itfdf  to  Denmark.     A  Decree  of  the   Councils 

and  Dire6lory  of  France  has  already  given  a  fatal 
blow  to  her  trade.  What  will  be  the  refuk  (hould 
the  French  annihilate  the  power  of  England,  dif- 
member  her  dominions,  rob  her  of  her  colonies, 
dcftroy  her  navy,  and  plunge  her  in  democratic 
anarchy.  Thefe  turbulent  and  infatiable  Repub- 
licans will  then  rule  the  fea  with  ftill  more  tyran- 
nic fway.  Not  a  flag  will  then  wave  but  bv  their 
permifTion.  Every  maritime  power  will  become 
tributary  to  tliem,  and  none  will  be  fecure  from 
their  depredations.  They  will  regard  the  toll 
colledled  at  the  Sound  as  a  feudal  right.  They 
■will  domineer  in  Copenhagen,  in  the  Baltic,  and 
in  the  Elbe.  They  will  oblige  all  the  powers  of 
the  North  to  deliver  to  them  exclufively,  the  ma- 
terials of  naval  architedure,  and  Democracy  will 
complete  by  fea  what  her  armies  have  begun  by 
land. 

The  fafety  or  de{lru<5lion  of  Denmark  does  not 
then  alone  depend  on  the  negotiations  of  Raftadt. 
That  kingdom  has  other  molt  important  interefts^ 
not  only  in  the  failure  of  an  Englilh  invafion,  but 
in  preventing  the  attempt.  Denmark  as  a  mari- 
time and  commercial  power  mufl:  compel  France 
to  refcind  her  tyrannical  Decree  againfl  the  free 
navigation  of  neutral  vefllls,  whether  by  a  moft 
active  armed  neutrality,  or  by  uniting  with 
England,  Ruffia,  and  Swuicn,  to  render  the  pro- 
jected invafion  abortive. 

RufTia,  Sv/edcn,  and  Denmark  muft  be  the 
forced  ir^ediators  of  the  negotiations  at  Raftadt. 
The  Plenipotentiaries  of  the  Pope,  of  Naples, 
Cifalpinia,  Sardinia,  Tufcany,  Switzerland,  Ame- 
rica, Spain,  Portugal,  and  England,  muft  be  ad- 
mitted to  Its  fittings.     In  lieu  of  a  mere  Congrefs 
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of  the  Empire,  it  muft  be  a  Congrefs  of  the 
Univerfe,  and  a  facred  armifticc  during  its  whole 
continuance  cftabliOed.  Its  refult  muft  be  a  ge- 
neral peace,  ftipulating  the  refpective  topogra- 
phic interelis,  and  guarantering  the  exiftence  of 
all  the  powers  that  compofc  it. 

In  fine,  Denmark  can  only  be  faved  by  a  gene- 
ral war  or  a  univerial  peace. 


CHAP.  X. 
ENGLAND. 

NO  power  is  more  ferioufly  threatened  by  the 
rcvoJurionary  fpirit,  no  power  can  feel 
moie  farally  ti.e  malign '.nt  influence  of  the  French 
Revolution,  or  be  more  fpeedily  crufhed  or  faved 
in  confcqueiice  of  the  Congrefs  of  Raftadc,  than 
England. 

Without  tracing  either  the  caufes  or  confe- 
quences  of  a  dreadful  war  which  has  eluded  the 
calculations  and  deceived  the  hopes  of  all  Europe, 
we  cannot  but  admire  that  balance  of  fuccefs 
which  has  preferved  the  fcales  between  France 
and  England  equal,  conftantly  rendering  the 
one  invincible  by  land,  the  other  by  fca.  Both 
thefe  nations  have  made  confiderable  conquefts 
on  their  own  elements;  each,  when  the  others  ap- 
peared exhaulled  and  difcouraged,  difplaying 
more   energy  and  relburces,  becaufc  they  alone 

know 
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know  the  real  force  of  patriotifm,  and  confe- 
quently,  with  them  alone  it  is  an  univerfal  fpring 
of  aftion. 

V/e  fhall  foon  perceive  whether  the  Swifs,  who 
are  in  like  manner  attached  to  their  country  and 
reprcfentative  government,  whereby  the  fubjecft  is 
identified  with  the  fovereign,  are  equally  fufcep- 
tible  of  patriotifm.  IF  they  are  not,  this 
want  of  virtue,  with  the  fame  ipring  of  aftion, 
muft  be  attributed  to  the  defefts  of  a  fcederal 
conftitution,  which  by  the  divifion  of  individual, 
abforbs  the  general  intereft.  Of  this  Holland 
and  the  Germanic  body  furnifh  us  a  ftriking  ex- 
ample. 

Jn  this  ferocious  conflift  between  the  French 
and  Englifh,  the  glory  of  the  former  has  been  more 
brilliant  as  well  as  more  difficult  to  acquire. 
The  French  have  difplayed  greater  courage,  the 
Englifii  more  addrefs.  While  the  latter  had  an 
excellent  navy,  the  former  have  had  every  thing 
to  create.  Had  not  the  French  been  neceffi- 
tated  to  fuflain  an  univerfal  war,  that  employed 
all  their  taients,  and  all  their  population,  they 
would  in  a  fhort  time  have  equalled,  perhaps 
furpaffed,  the  Englilh,  both  in  number  of  Ihips 
and  fai.'ors.  Of  this  two  recent  events  are  a  fuf- 
ficient  proof. 

Louis  XIV.  whofe  ambition  afpired  to  unjver- 
lal  glory,  willed  to  have  a  navy^  and  a  navy  was 
fpcedily  created.  Louis  XVI.  v/anted  (hips  to  fuc- 
cour  the  Americans  j  and  in  two  years  he  increafed 
their  number  to  eighty.  But  as  Louis  XVI.  then 
waged  againft  England  a  war  of  coalition,  he  ex- 
perienced all  the  misfortunes  ufually  rcfulting  from 
combined  plans  againll  an  enemy  whofe  intereft, 
whofe  will,  and  v/hofe  mode  of  adlion  were  but  one. 

In 
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In  1779,  the  defcent  on  England  failed  by  the 
dilatory  movements  of  Spain.  At  another  time 
the  defection  of  Holland  fruftrated  their  opera- 
tions. Avarice  and  difunion  caufed  the  lofs  of  a 
decifive  battle,  and  all  the  efforts  of  the  lall  king 
of  France  were  unavailing. 

In  the  prefent  revolutionary  war  the  French 
navy  has  been  diforganized.  Twenty  fhips  given 
up  at  Toulon  have  weakened,  and  two  naval  en- 
gagements dertroyed  it.  All  the  efforts,  the 
abilitv,  and  the  courage  of  the  French,  v/erc  di- 
rected againft  the  neighbouring  nations  who 
threatened  to  deflroy  their  liberty.  Their  vicflo- 
rious  arms  have  fpread  depredation  and  terror  fir 
and  wide.  They  have  abandoned  to  the  Enghfh 
the  empire  of  the  fea,  yet  have  not  remained 
wholly  inaflive  themfclves.  Their  privateers 
have  occafioned  confiderable  loflcs  to  the  Englifh 
commerce  as  well  in  the  Indian  as  the  American 
and  European  feas.  One  of  their  fquadrons  has 
deltroyed  the  NewfoundJand  fiflieries.  They  have 
reconquered  Corfica;  they  have  driven  the  Bri- 
tifh  from  the  Mediterranean;  they  have  reinftated 
their  navy  at  Toulon  ;  their  Bred  fleet  is  recover- 
ing and  they  have  acquired  a  new  one  at  Venice 
and  Corfu :  In  fine  they  are  now  moft  ferioufly 
meditating  a  defcent  on  England. 

It  would  be  very  imprudent  :o  regard  tliis  pro- 
jeft  as  chimerical.  Should  the  war  be  renewed,  its 
execution  is  certainly  impoffible.  But  Ihould  the 
French  only  have  England  to  contend  v.'ith,  they 
will  by  perlevcrance  accomplifh  their  intentions. 
The  mechanical  part  of  a  navy  may  be  compafTed 
by  money  and  population  j  the  technical  part  is 
taught  by  pradicf,  by  glory,  and  by  rewards. — 
The  French  are  poflfeired  of  a  bold  enterprifmg 

Ipirit, 
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fpiritj  which  renders  them  fbfceptible  of  every  fpe- 
ciesofinftruftion  and  of  labour.  Thefe  refledlions 
cannot  efcape  the  Engiifh  Government,  and  mufl: 
occafion  it  much  dlfquietude. 

England,  having  experienced  in  her  own  troops, 
particularly  at  Toulon  and  Dunkirk,  the  invinci- 
bility of  the  French  by  land,  has  beheld  her  allies 
fucceiTively  abandon  her  after  having  exhaufted 
her  by  ample  fubfidies.  The  Congreis  at  Raftadc 
is  calculated  to  rob  her  of  her  laft  refources, 
by  depriving  h.r  of  the  means  of  caufing  a  diver- 
fion.  The  influence  refuking  from  this  Congrefs 
on  the  fate  of  England  is  decifive. 

Should  peace  be  made  between  France  and  the 
Empire,  the  Britifh  fleet,  already  driven  from  the 
Mediterranean,  will  not  have  a  fingie  port  in 
Europe.  They  will  be  excluded  from  the  trade  of 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  the  Baltic,  and  the  North. 
Privateers  will  be  multiplied  in  all  the  ports  that 
ftill  continue  neuter.  Their  m an u failures,  already 
languid,  will  entirely  fail.  The  commodities  of 
their  immenfe  colonies  will  be  intercepted,  or  rot 
in  their  warehoufes,  while  the  unavoidable  expence 
of  numerous  fquadrons  will  ruin  the  country. 

The  oppofrcion  to  Government,  the  revolu- 
tionary fpiritj  the  difcontcnts  of  multitudes  of 
artificers  deprived  both  of  work  and  bread,  the 
decay  of  commerce,  the  diitrufi:  which  failures  and 
partial  bankruptcies  will  produce  in  mercantile 
tranfacSlions,  the  embarraflinent  of  the  Bank,  the 
activity  of  the  French  in  fomenting  difcord 
throughout  the  three  kingdoms,  the  neceffity  of 
maintaining  a  numerous  army  to  protcift  the 
coafts  from  infult,  the  encieafing  expenfivenefs  of 
thefe  difburfements,  the  danger  of  keeping  the 
whole  ration  armed  amid  the  difcord  and  innovation 
b  which 
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Which  agitates  it :  this  combination  of  real  cala- 
mities is  fufficient  to  exhauft  the  refources  and  the 
Courage  of  the  nation,  which  derives  all  its 
(Irengch  fronn  its  richrs  and  its  commerce,  even 
fhould  the  Fiench  not  employ  more  decifive  m:a- 
fures  again  Pi  ir. 

What  will  be  the  confequence,  if  the  Fr..nch, 
direding  all  their  ftfcngth  and  indufiry  towards 
their  navy,  obftinately  determine  to  accompLili  a 
defcent  f 

And  here  uc  muft  t-  ar  oiT  the  veil  of  illufion, 
and  prove  the  delcent  to  be  polPible.  i  hofc 
floating  citadels,  on  which  England  relies,  are 
fubjeft  to  the  caprice  of  the  element  on  \vh  ch 
they  move.  Already  have  we  beheld  a  fquadron 
efcape  two  Englilh  fleets,  and  carry  the  troops 
commanded  by  General  Hoche  to  Bantry  Bay, 
whence  it  was  only  driven  by  the  winds,  having 
had  upwards  of  four  days  free  from  any  obflacle 
to  effecting  a  defcent.  Had  it  fucceeded,  Ireland 
would  have  been  loft.  She  would  have  been  fe- 
parated  from  England,  and  thenceforth  become 
its  enemy. 

Already  have  we  beheld  a  flotilla  of  four  fri- 
gates caft  forth  upon  the  coaft  of  Wales  the  fcum 
of  the  banditti  of  France,  without  being  able  yet 
to  difcover  the  object  of  that  hideous  expedition, 
which  fpread  terror  even  to  the  capital  itfelf,  be- 
caufe  the  tekfcope  of  tear  magnified  the  objecl  to 
one  party,  and  that  of  defire  to  the  otlier.  i'r.efe 
two  trials  have  been  m^de — the  one  without,  the 
other  at  the  very  mouth  of  the  Britifli  Channel, 
and  they  lucceeded. 

Every  naval  man  muft  know,  that  this  channel 

confined  between  two  high  lands,  has  a  conftant 

current   running  at  the  rate  of  thiee  leagues  an 
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hour,  both  at  ebb  and  flow;   that  there  the  winds 
are  conftant  and  periodical,  from  eaft  to  weft,  and 
from  weft  to  eaft;  that  their  variations  are  trifling 
and  of  ftiort  duration;    and  confequently  that  a 
fquadron   can   never  block  up  a  port  on  a  fixed 
ftation,  becaufe  it  will  be  carried  off  by  currents 
and  by  winds,  efpecially  when  both  are  in  the  fame 
direftion;  that  it  requires  the  greateft  fkill,  and 
the  moft  laborious  exertions,  to    be  continually 
tackino-  fo  as  to  keep  always  to  windward,  and  not 
be  carried  away  by  the  currents  from  the  intended 
ftation;  that  it  is  neceffary  frequently  to  return  to 
port  for  water,  to  put  the  fick  on  fhore,  and  to 
repofe  and  reanimate  the  health  of  the  crew  *. 

It  is  well  known  to  feamen,  that  in  the  nar- 
roweft  parts  of  the  channel,  to  crofs  from  one 
toaft  to  the  other,  with  the  afllftance  of  wind  and 
tide,  requires  but  a  few  hours;  that  one  night  is 
fufficient  for  the  paflfage;  that  the  Channel  is  fre- 
quently covered  with  fogs,  which  may  favor  both 
the  departure  and  the  arrival:  This  every  feaman 
knows;  none  of  them  doubts  that  a  ftiip  leaving 
the  coaft  of  France  for  a  fixed  deftination  in 
England  may  efcape  the  cruifers. 

It  will  be  objected,  that  what  one  fhip  may  ac~ 
coniplifti  cannot  apply  to  an  expedition  which 
demands  a  great  aflemblage  of  foldiers,  cannon, 
horfes,  ammunition,  provifions,  tranfports,  and 
ftiipsof  war.  This  obje6lion,  though  ic  may  ap- 
pear to  have  weight,  is  merely  plaufible. 

There  are  two  modes  of  making  a  defcent  on 
England;  one  by  a  complete  army,  brought  over 

*  During  the  war  of  1778,  the  fquadrons  of  Johnftone  and 
Carteret  remonftrated  againlt  the  unprofitable  and  I'atiguing 
Ihuion  of  the  Channel,  preceded  from  murmur  to  revolt,  and. 
obliged  their  commodores  to  return  to  port. 

in 
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in  merchantmen  convoyed  by  a  numerons  fleet, 
endeavouring  by  main  force  to  gain  the  Englifh 
coafb,  to  repulfe  the  fleets  which  would  obllrudfe 
their  pafiage,  and  the  troops  which  would  oppofe 
their  landing;  and  afterwards  to  proteft,  by  its 
formidable  artillery,  the  eliablilhment  of  this  armv, 
till  maritime  afllltance  were  no  longer  needful 
either  for  its  eflablifliment  or  fubfiftence. 

I'h's  is  not  phyfically  impoflibic  to  execute; 
but  tKe  fuperiority  of  the  Englilh  is  fo  great, 
both  in  fkill  and  naval  force,  that  every  proba- 
bility is  againft  the  fuccefs  of  fuch  an  attempt, 
lil.  There  is  no  French  port  in  the  Channel 
where  fuch  a  fleet  could  be  coUefted.  It  muft 
therefore  be  divided  among  feveral  ports,  as  was 
very  badly  arranged  in  1779  between  Havre, 
St.  Maioes,  and  Bre(h 

2diy.  An  inclolcd  road  or  a  fafe  anchorage 
would  be  rcquifice,  where  thefe  divided  bodies 
might  rendezvous  undet  convoy  of  a  great  fleet 
of  war,  in  order  to  fet  fail  together,  and  there  is 
not  one  fuch  on  the  coall  of  France,  even  Cher- 
bourg is  inftifficient. 

jdly.  The  preparations  mull:  be  very  flow  and 
and  very  expenflve.  The  projetl  will  be  known  ; 
the  enormous  preparations  will  be  a  guide  to  the 
cruifcrs  and  fquadrons  of  the  Englilh  ;  and  the 
neceffary  pafl'age  of  veflTels  along  the  coaft  between 
the  place  of  rendezvous,  and  the  other  ports  will 
be   eafily   intercepted. 

4thly.  The  part  of  the  Englifli  coaft  menaced 
by  the  known  point  of  departure,  will  be  fortified 
with  greater  care,  and  reinforced  with  more 
troops  and  artillery. 

5thly.  The  winds  that  are  favourable  at  the 
point  of  departure  will  be  contrary  to  the  junc- 
tion of  the  fleet  which  muft  convoy  it. 

K  2  6thly. 
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6th1y.  The  Englifh  fleer  being  acquainted  with 
the  preparations,  may  chufe  whether  to  attack  the 
French  fleet  before  or  after  this  junftion  with  the 
convoy,  by  which  it  will  be  embarraffed.  In 
either  cafe,  fhould  the  French  fleet  be  beaten,  the 
expedition  will  fail,  whether  the  convoy  remain 
in  the  ports,  or  be  deflroyed  after  the  defeat;  and 
every  probability  indicates  that  the  French  would 
be  beaten. 

7ti'ily.  If,  before  or  during  the  engagement, 
the  convoyed  army  fliould  reach  the  coait  of 
England,  and  attempt  a  landing,  its  fate  will  de- 
pend on  the  iflTiie  of  the  naval  action,  and  it  will 
find  on  fliore  fo  much  the  more  refiilance,  as  the 
Englifli  will  rely  on  the  preximity  of  the  fleet. 

8thly.  Say  what  they  will,  fhould  the  French 
be  unfuccc  fsful,  ruined  by  fo  great  an  effort,  (Irip- 
ptd  of  their  laft  naval  forces,  they  will  not  again 
attempt  fo  rafli  an  enterprife,  and  will  terminate 
with  fliame  and  difgrace,  a  war  by  which  they 
have  acquired  fo  much  glory,  and  all  their  laurels 
will  be  faded  ;  their  colonies,  as  well  as  thofe  of 
their  allies,  will  become  a  prey  to  their  haughty 
enemies  J  and  perhaps  the  powers  on  whom  at 
Rattadt  they  will  have  impofed  too  fevere  condi- 
tions, will  take  advantage  of  their  diiafrer  and  at- 
tack them  anew. 

The  othtr  mode  to  attempt  a  landing  in  Eng- 
land IS  partial ;  it  may  either  be  executed  from 
many  points  at  once,  or  in  fuccelTion.  k  neither 
requires  large  tranfports  nor  fhips  of  the  line  to 
eicort  tiieiTi.  'i  he  preparations  extending  from 
rioiland  to  Brcft  threaten  more  poincs,  attract 
lefs  notice,  are  iels  expcnfive,  and  more  practic- 
able. 

I  Guri 
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Gun  boats,  bomb  boats,  frigates,  and  corvettes, 
ponftitute  all  the  naval  force,  and  can  alone  be 
pfeful  againfl  the  batteries  on  the  coaft.  Chajfe^ 
rnarees  and  boats  with  decks  may  eafily  convey  the 
troops,  the  cannons,  and  their  carriages  as  bailafi-, 
together  with  ammunition,  and  eight  days  provi- 
fions.  There  are  upwards  of  1500  of  thcfe  chajlfe^ 
rnarees  on  the  French  coaft  of  the  channel,  be- 
tween Breft  and  Dunkirk,  and  almoft  as  many 
from  Dunkirk  to  Eaft  Friefland.  Each  of  thefe 
boats,  for  a  ]>all'ige  of  twenty- four  hours,  may 
carry  ico  men  wi:h  one  pi;  ce  of  cannon,  its  car- 
riage and  ammunition  in  the  hold.  Thcfe  boats 
run  aground  without  danger  ;  and  the  difcm- 
barkation  is  performed  with  facility.  They  are 
excellent  faiFors  :  the  m^n  are  bold,  and  the  maf- 
ters  are  peifedly  acquainted  wiih  the  t'nglifli 
coafts.  In  three  days  time  200  of  thefe  boats 
may  very  eafily  be  brought  together  at  any  part 
of  the  coaft.  The  troops  may  be  colleded  in  the 
fame  fpace  of  time,  at  a  given  point.  The  em- 
barkation of  difm.ounted  artillery,  of  fome  horfes 
wi.h  their  forage,  ammunition,  dry  provifions, 
and  medicines,  may  be  completed  in  three  hours, 
and  the  difembarkation  in  the  fame. 

Forty  gun-boats  of  the  new  model,  each  carry- 
ing two  twelve-pounders  and  four  horfes,  make 
the  advanced  guard,  and  may  even  be  drawn 
aftiore  by  mieans  of  their  falfe  keels.  They  cover 
the  fhore  by  means  of  their  fire,  and  fecure  an 
iindifturbcd  landing.  Tenfand-ba^s  per  man,  as 
many  pallifades  and  pick-axes,  aftbrd  the  means 
of  entrenchment. 

This  fleet  may  eafily  convey  to  England  ic,<dco 
foot  and  500  horfe  ^  and  the  time  of  departure 
depending  on  their  own  choice,  it  is  almoft  im- 
'    ^  -  poffiblc 
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pofiible  for  criiifcrs  to  intercept  them. — One  dl^ 
vifion  of  gun-boats  may  remain  with  the  troops  5 
the  others,  with  the  chajfe-marees,  may  return  to 
the  point  of  departure,  and  be  every  night  em- 
ployed in  bringing  provifions  for  the  entrenched 
camp,  which  the  enemy's  fhips  drawing  too  much 
water,  and  not  daring  to  expofe  themfelves  to  the 
red-hot  (hot  of  the  camp  batteries  and  gun-boats, 
cannot  approach. 

On  the  fouthern  and  eaftern  coaft  of  England, 
which  is  very  much  indented,  are  an  infinity  of 
points,  fufceptible  of  fuch  a  defcent,  of  the  im- 
portance of  which  the  Englifh  themfelves  perhaps 
are  not  aware.  And  this  method  of  landing  may 
be  employed  at  once  on  many  parts  of  the  Britifli 
coaft,  with  equal  fecrecy,  celerity,  and  fuccefs. 

It  will  be  objefted,  that  a  corps  of  10,000  men 
is  a  mere  handful,  which  cannot  refill  the  numer- 
ous army  the  Englilh  will  bring  againft  them. 
This  might  be  true,  if  that  multitude  could  im- 
mediately be  brought  to  a6b  againft  the  French 
before  they  were  entrenched.  But  that  cannot 
take  place",  and  once  entrenched,  they  mufl  be 
regularly  befieged. 

A  like  number  of  men,  in  the  entrenchments  of 
earth  at  P"ort  Kehl,  ftopped  during  two  months 
an  Auftrian  army,  not  only  numerous,  but  at  that 
time  victorious,  better  trained  to  war  than  tiie 
Englilh,  and  provided  with  able  engineers,  good 
beficgingnnillery,  and  excellent  cannoneers.  The 
Englifh  cannot  flatter  themfelves  with  the  idea  of 
carrying,  at  the  firft  onfet,  entrenchments  lined 
with  10,000  French  inured  to  war,  and  a  formi- 
dable artillery. 

Once  engaged  in  the  delays  of  a  fiege,  without 
experience  in  ihis  kind  of  war,  without  Ikilful  ge- 
nerals. 
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nerals,  engineers,  fiege  artillery,  fearing  finfiilar 
expeditions  on  many  Other  parts  of  the  coaft  which 
they  dare  not  leave  unprotected  j  the  patriotifm 
of  the  military  will  cool,  the  expence  increafe, 
trade  be  annihilated,  and  individual  bankruptcies, 
unavoidable  failures  of  pwment,  the  confterna- 
tion  of  the  towns,  of  the  country,  and  of  manu- 
facturors ;  and,  above  all,  the  difcontent  of  the 
people  and  the  revolutionary  fpifir,  will  hurry 
on  diforder  and  confufion.  Then  will  the  re- 
fource  of  the  F.ngliih,  even  before  a  defeir,  be 
a  humiliating  and  dear  bought  peace,  fhould 
the  French,  who  have  not  virtue  to  let  bounds 
to  their  viilories,  have  the  moderation  to  conlcnc 
to  ir. 

Let  us  fuppofe  the  mod  favorable  cafe  for  Eno-« 
land,  that  the  French  be  repuHcd  in  the  firft  at- 
tempt; this  will  furcly  not  take  place  at  the  mo- 
ment of  dcfcent.  Every  man  who  undcrllands 
tadlics  knows  that  it  is  impofTible  to  prevent  a 
landing.  It  will  only  take  pbce  after  the  fiege  of 
their  entrenchments,  which  will  have  been  forced, 
and  themfclvcs  put  to  the  fvvord  or  taken  prifoners. 
"What  is  the  lofs  of  io,coo  men  to  France,  who 
will  at  lead  have  coft  England  an  equal  number  ? 
France  will  co.-reft  her  pLinsand  begin  anew. 

We  muft  conclude,  lit.  That  a  deicent  in  a  mafs 
on  England  or  Ireland  is  fubjeft  to  enormous  diffi- 
culties and  great  inconveniences  but  that  it  is  no: 
phyfically  impofliblej  that  an  army  of  from  60 
to  8o,oco  men  once  landed  in  England  may  fubfill 
there  without  wanting  to  be  victualled  by  fea; 
that  frorti  the  difpoficion  of  the  Englifli  nation, 
from  the  afccndancy  which  democracy  is  gain- 
ing throughout  Europe,  it  will  find  partifans 
and  relources  in  a  country,  rich,  abundant,  and 

entire!/ 


entirely  open :  that  (v.ch  an  army  is  fufficient  t6 
march  to  London,  reduce  England  to  fubje<flion, 
deltroy  royalty,  and  change  the  confti-iution. 

idly.  That  o.  e  or  more  partial  defcents  arc 
much  more  eafy  to  accomplKh,  have  nearly  the 
fame  effe61,  and  form  the  advanced  guard  of  the 
grand  defcent  by  fecuring  a  footing  in  the 
country. 

jdly.  That  the  threat  alone  of  a  grand  defcent 
keep<:  all  England  in  alarm,  and  ruins  it  by  fa- 
tiguing cruifcs,  by  arming  the  coafts,  and  by  i 
Handing  aimy.  And  that  England  cannot  fup- 
port  this  Hate  of  perplexicy  during  fo  long  a  pe- 
riod as  France  can  continue  to  hold  out  the  phan- 
tom. 

4thly.  That  the  threat  of  a  grand  defcent  can 
only  ceafe  by  a  general  war  againit  France,  which 
might  occupy  elfcwhere  the  forces  deftined  fof 
this  pojeft,  or  rather  this  phan::om,  or  by  an  uni- 
verfal  peace.  That  it  is  at  Raftadc  that  one  or  the 
other  mull  be  decided.  That  thus  the  fate  of 
England  wholly  depends  upon  the  refult  of  the 
negotiations  at  Raftadt. 

It  is  proved  under  the  chapter  on  Denmark^ 
that  the  intereft  of  the  maritime  pov/ers  requires 
that  the  p;oje(5l  of  a  defcent  on  England  not  only 
fail,  but  that  it  ceafe  to  txift.  1  he  continental 
powers  have  the  fame  intereft :  The  univerfal 
bankruptcy  which  would  follow  it,  all  the  fpecie 
of  Europe  in  the  hands  of  a  nation  greedy  and 
uncontioulcd,  all  the  power  by  land  and  fea  united 
in  it,  would  leave  no  bouuds  to  its  ambition  and  ra- 
pacity, which  have  always  been  known  to  incrcafe 
in  proportion  to  its  fuccefs.  1  he  fall  of  every 
tluone,  the. annihilation  of  ail  political,  civil,  and 
religious  conftitutions,  would  be  the  fatal  refuk. 

Democracy 
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Democracy  would  devour  all  Europe,  and  finlHi  by 
devouring  itfelf. 


CHAP.  XL 
SPAIN. 

SPAIN,  fmce  the  epocha  of  the  French  revo- 
lution, has  paflcd  through  every  gradation  of 
debafement.  Situated  at  the  extremity  of  Europe, 
deftitiite  of  neighbours  who  might  fjpport  her, 
conftantly  defeated,  panic  ftruck  by  the  fuccefies 
of  the  French,  and  Itill  more  by  the  revolution, — 
it  was  natural  for  her  to  abandon  the  confederacy, 
and  make  a  feparate  peace. 

To  difcover  through  what  motives  this  branch 
of  the  houfc  of  Bourbon  became  allied  with  the 
murderers  of  the  Chief  of  her  family  againft 
England,  vvc  mud  grope  amid  the  chaos  of  court 
intrigue,  and  the  dark  cavern  of  the  human  paf- 
fions.  It  was  a  ftep  at  once  repugnant  to  the 
interefts  of  Spain,  and  to  the  maxims  of  found 
policy. 

Spain  had  declared  war  againft  France,  without 
forefeeing  that  flie  would  require  an  army  by  land. 
She  had  been  punii]:;ed  for  it  by  her  defeats.  Yet 
this  firft  leffon  did  not  correft  her  improvidence. 
Before  Ihe  engaged  in  a  war  againft  England,  (be 
fhould  have   calculated   that  the  navy  of  France 
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being  deftroyed,  the  whole  weight  of  the  war  muft 
fall  upon  herfelf:  that  to  druggie  with  fo  formi- 
dable an  enemy,  fhe  only  poffeffed  an  inert  and 
inexperienced  navy;  that  her  vaft  colonies  were 
open  anddefencelefsj  that  her  galleons,  returning 
with  cargoes  of  filver,  would  be  expofed  to  plun- 
der, or,  being  unavoidably  delayed,  might  occafion 
her  finances  to  be  embarrafied. 

What  advantage  could  (ht  exped  from  the  il- 
fue  of  the  war,  even  fuppofing  the  events  to  be 
wholly  favourable  to  herfelf  and  her  ally  ?  Did  fhe 
expeft  to  become  miftrefs  of  Portugal  and  Gib- 
raltar ?  But  thefe  expeditions  cannot  fucceed 
without  the  aid  of  a  French  army.  Such  an  army, 
when  flationed  in  Spain,  muft  be  fatal  to  her.  It 
would  annihilate  all  the  advantages  of  both  thefe 
conquefts,  either  by  introducing  into  Spain  a  moral 
and  religious  diforganization,  or  by  violently  de- 
llroying,  in  fpite  of  the  Court,  the  incoherent  al- 
liance of  the  two  nations,  through  mutual  antipathy 
and  the  indignation  of  Spanifh  prejudices  againll 
French  immorality. 

Thefe  two  expeditions  would  be  flow,  expen- 
five,  and  uncertain.  Their  immenfe  difburfements 
would  fall  on  Spain  alone.  The  French  muft  even 
be  compenfated  by  new  cefiions,  which  in  all  pro- 
bability would  open  the  Spanifh  colonies  on  the 
continent  of  South  America  to  the  fatal  effedts  of 
French  aftivity.  Should  even  her  colonies  remain 
entire,  and  the  compenfations  be  made  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  Portugal,  France  would  demand  a  part, 
if  not  the  whole,  of  the  Brafils.  What  eligible 
neighbours  for  the  Spanilh  Court ! 

Does  fhe  expe6l,  by  combining  their  naval 
flrength,  to  give  fuccefs  to  the  invafion  of  England? 

Not 
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Not  a  nation  In  Europe  has  aflronger  intereft  than 
Spain  in  the  f^.ilure  of  a  prcjea  which  woui;:  give 
France  the  empire  of  the  fe?.s,  and  make  her  mif- 
trefs  of  the  world.  Spain  may  of  en  experience 
humiliations,  and  even  real  injuries,  from  the 
haughty  Englifa  government;  but  Engl.nd  can 
never  form  a'project  to  dcftroy  her  commerce,  or 
conquer  i  er  colonies.  She  has  an  interell:,  on  ac- 
count of  her  own  mercantile  relations,  to  treat  her 
with  mildnefs;  and  temper  her  fuperiority  with 
moderation. 

It  is  not  the  fame  with  France.  Though  ihe 
fuccecd  in  conquering  and  diforganizing  England, 
either  fhe  will  fubjugate  Spain  like  Holland  and 
Switzerland,  or  if  Spam,  when  it  is  too  lare,  would 
Iliake  off  the  yoke,  fhe  will  make  her  feel  all  the 
weight  of  her  vengeance.  The  k-iit  fne  can  exped 
is,  that  France  wifl  feize  her  commerce  with  the  In- 
dies,and  fix  nations  of  her  own  in  Mexico  and  Peru. 
Then  will  the  revolutionary  fpirit,  whofc  progrefs 
is  independent  of  the  policy  of  France,  and  which 
often  oppofcs  and  frurtrates  the  mealures  of  her 
government,  without  even  fuffering  that  govern- 
ment to  direct  it,  begin  it's  apoftolic  labours 
among  the  opprcffed  Indians  and  difcontented  co- 
lonifts\  Their  accive  democracy  will  murder  their 
viceroys,  break  all  their  connexions  with  the  mo- 
ther country,  carry  on  an  exclufive  commerce 
with  France  in  the  European  manufactures ;  and 
the  empire  of  the  Indies  will  be  loft. 

Spain  herfelf  will  be  catechumenifed  like  her  co- 
lonics. Democracy  will  fnake  the  Spanilh  throne, 
and  dafh  to  pieces  her  two  and  twt-nty  crowns. 
This  fine  country  will  be  divided  into  as  many  con- 
federate or  diftinct  republics  as  it  is  now  compolcd 
of  provinces.     Such  is  the  fyftem  rhe  French  have 
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difplayed  in  Italy.  Such  is  the  true  policy  of  the 
parent-republic,  Deflru6lion  to  kings,  democracy 
to  their  territories,  the  formation  of  fmall  republics, 
and  the  prevention  of  great  national  confederations, 
that  Frenchmen  may  alone  enjoy  univerlal  and  un- 
interrupted domi«nion. 

To  them  fuch  a  fyftem  will  be  extremiely  advan- 
tageous. For  thofe  republics  will  become  their  tri- 
butaries, and  thus,  by  diminifhing  their  internal 
taxation,  caufe  the  whole  country  to  abound  in 
wealth. 

Spain  is  at  prefent  thrown  out  of  her  political 
orbit,  and  muft  defire  to  return  to  it.  The  alliance 
of  her  King  with  the  French  Republic  is  burden- 
fome,  monltrous,  and  dangerous.  Her  difputes 
with  England  are  trifling;  the  grievances  detailed 
in  her  manifefto  prove  it.  By  England  the  vanity 
of  the  Spanifh  Monarch  might  be  wounded;  by 
France  his  very  exiftence  is  endangered. 

The  hitty  of  Spain  depends  then  on  that  of 
England,  and  confequently  on  the  congrefs  of  Raf- 
tadt.  It  depends  on  a  general  war  or  an  univerfal 
peace. 


CHAP 
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CHAP.  XII. 
PORTUGAL. 

PORTUGAL,  the  fatellite  of  England,  like  all 
the  powers  of  the  fecond  order,  is  hurried  on 
by  the  vortex  of  her  planet  in  the  general  commo- 
tion of  Europe.  The  violent  conduct  of  France 
to  this  power,  the  violation  of  the  law  of  nations  in 
the  perlbn  of  her  ambaffador,  the  infolence  of  the 
Direflory  in  negotiating  with  her  Court,  the  rigo- 
rous conditions  they  iir.pofcd, — all  thefe  motives 
ought  to  irritate  the  national  honour  of  the  Portu- 
guefe,  who  formerly  poffcfTed  fo  great  a  ihare  of  it, 
and  lay  on  them  an  indifpenfablc  obligation  never 
to  yield  but  to  the  laft  extremity. 

The  florm  that  threatens  Portugal  is  furious, 
but  there  exifc  many  chances  in  her  favour.  She 
ought  at  leail  to  wait  the  refult  of  the  congrefs  of 
Raltadt  to  decide.  To  feize  the  prefent  with  cele- 
rity is  the  true  policy  of  the  ftrong  j  to  gain  time  is 
the  only  refource  of  the  weak.  Spain  alone  is  un- 
able to  fubjugate  Portugal,  while  defended  by  an 
army  of  40,000  men,  and  by  double  that  number 
of  militia,  whofe  felf-love  is  equally  lofty  with  the 
proud  and  high-fpirited  Spaniards. 

It  is  not  even  the  interell  of  the  Spanifli  Court 
to  undertake  alone  an  expedition  againft  Portugal, 
that  would  abforb  all  her  military  ftiength,  without 
affording  a  certainty  of  fuccefs.  Should  ihe  unfor- 
tunately complete  that  conqueft,  flie  would  excite 
the  jealoufy  of  France,  and  France  v^ould  at  lead  ex- 
aft  the  cefTion  of  Brazil.  Should  fne  fail,  which  is  far 
more  probable,  exhaufted  in  the  conteft,  fhe  would 
lie  at  the  mercy  of  the  French.  Should  this  war,  once 
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engaged  in,  continue  for  any  length  of  tinne,  as  it 
probably  would,  France  would  forcibly  join  her  un- 
welcome auxiliaries  to  the  Spanifh  army,  nor  would 
Spain  dare  refufe  her  deftrudtive  aid. 

The  intereft  of  Spain,  then,  is  to  ad  with  caution 
towards  Portugal,  to  feize  every  political  means 
of  temporizing,  to  avoid  an  open  rupture  that 
mi<^ht  force  her  into  a  war  with  this  her  natural 
ally,  to  reflrain  as  long  as  poffible  the  petulance  of 
the  French,  and  oppofe  to  it  her  mediation,  whereby 
the  difputes  between  Portugal  and  France  may  be 
terminated  without  a  blow. 

The  French  Direftory  have  long  threatened  to 
march  an  army  through  Spain,  to  the  conqueft  of 
Portugal.  She  has  now  devoted  to  it  a  divlfion  of 
that  of  Italy.  Under  this  pretext.  Gen.  Angereau 
has  been  deprived  of  the  brilliant  command  \)i  the 
army  of  the  Rhine,  to  put  himlclf  at  the  head  of 
that  of  the  Pyienees. 

But  France  is  not  yet  relieved  from  all  her  em- 
barraffments  on  dic  reft  of  the  continent,  nor  will 
fhe  be  relieved  from  them  till  the  conclufion  of  the 
congrefs  of  Raftadt,  whofe  re.'ult  will  either  be 
peact;  to  the  empire,  or  a  general  war.  The  affairs 
of  Rome  afford  new  objeits  to  her  policy.  Thofe 
of  Switzerland  employ  an  important  divifion  of  her 
Italian  army.  The  projeded  invafion  of  England 
engrofles  the  bulk  of  her  forces.  The  Directory 
dare  not  leave  either  the  inrcrior  or  the  metropolis 
of  France  in  a  defencelcfs  Itate.  It  does  not  there* 
fore  appear  that  this  is  a  favourable  feafon  for  fend- 
ing an  army  two  hundred  leagues  from  her  frontiers, 
without  the  means  of  maritime  communication. 

The  Court  of  Spain  cannot,  without  equal  re- 
pugnance and  terror,  behold  a  French  army  tra- 
verfe  her  dominions,   to  attack  Portugal.     The 
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Dire6lory  are  deftitnte  of  money  for  its  fupport, 
and  k  muft  therefore  be  paid  by  Spain.  That  Court 
would  be  obliged  to  join  them  with  her  own  troops, 
who  would  quickly  be  poifoned  by  the  contaft 
of  thefe  revolutionary  foldiers.  The  Spaniards 
would  either  adopt  the  opinions  of  the  ir  preaching 
guefts,  or  their  indignation  would  be  roufed  at 
their  principles  and  their  condufV.  The  Court 
of  Spain  would  incur  a  riOc  eirher  of  the  coni- 
plete  diforganization  of  her  army  and  the  defeflion 
of  her  democratized  fubjefts,  or  the  indignation  of 
the  people,  who,  remembering  their  long-accumu- 
lated o-rievances,  of  which  the  unfortunate  war  with 
England  is  not  the  fmallefi",  would  perhaps  unite 
with  the  Portugueze  to  rid  themfelves  of  thefe  odi- 
ous auxiliaries.  The  Court  would  then  be  fituaced 
between  two  oppof^ng  revolutions,  and  muft  fall  a 
victim  to  the  one  or  to  the  other. 

Spain,  then,  has  the  moft  important  intereft  in 
fruftrating,  by  every  fecret  means,  the  projefled 
expedition  againft  Portugal.  France,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  forced  to  fufpcnd  the  execution  of  her 
threats,  at  leaft  till  the  conclufion  of  the  congrefs 
of  Raftadt.  The  danger  therefore  is  not  inftant, 
and  need  not  drive  Portugal  to  meafures  that  might 
debafe,  but  could  not  lave  her.  She  ought  to 
forefee,  that  fhould  the  projeds  of  the  Frencii 
againil  England  fucceed,  fliould  they  annihilate 
this  powerful  rival,  and  become  m afters 'pf  the  lea, 
they  will  then  refjme  the  fubordinare  objefl  of  her 
deftruclion. 

The  colony  of  Cayenne,  which  is  now  the  prifon 
of  the  unfortunate  of  all  parties  whom_  the  Direc- 
tory and  the  Councils  condemn  to  exile,  till  they 
themfelves  perhaps  fhall  people  it  in  their  turn,  is 
continually  increanng  on  the  continent  of  South 
America.  '  The 
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The  French  have  already  ftipulated,  in  the  con- 
ditions of  peace  figned  at  Paris  (though  not  raii- 
fied)  a  great  augmentation  of  territory  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  Portugueze  colony  of  Brazil.  The 
provinces  of  Para,  Maragnon,  and  Siarra,  which 
they  have  once  pofieffed,  lie  convenient  for  their 
ambition,  and  would  give  them  the  rich  and  new- 
difcovered  mines  of  Rio-Negro.  This  danger 
is  very  imminent.  It  may  involve  the  lofs  of 
Brazil,  and  without  Brazil  Portugal  v/ould  fink 
into  nothing. 

To  avoid  ruin  in  Europe,  and  the  lofs  of  her 
territories  in  America,  Portugal  has  but  one  fyftem 
to  purfue.  She  muft  exhibit  the  greateft  firmnefs, 
recruit  her  army,  fortify  her  frontiers,  perfevcre 
in  her  alliance  with  England,  put  her  navy  in  the 
bcft  condition,  flrengthen  her  means  of  defence, 
tfpecially  on  the  frontiers  of  Brazil  tov/ards  Gui- 
ana, break  into  the  neft  of  exiles  in  Cayenne,  feize 
that  colony  while  the  Englifn  are  yet  mailers  of  the 
fea,  and  bring  back  to  Europe  thofe  exiles,  whofe 
appearance  would  caufe  confiderable  uneafinefs, 
and  perhaps  more  evil,  to  the  Direftory  of  France. 
This  expedition,  undertaken  with  fuddennefs  and 
fecrecy,  could  not  fail  to  fucceed.  It  would  fave 
Brazil,  and  excite  the  aftonifhment  of  Europe. 

But  this  we  cannot  expedl.  All  the  nations  who 
cither  have,  or  ought  to  have,  comibated  France, 
feem  to  behold  a  Medufa's  head^  and  are  robbed  of 
every  power.  It  is  difficult  to  defend  ourielves 
with  fuccefs  when  we  knov/  not  hov/  to  attack  with 
advantage. 

Another  plan  which  Portugal  ought  to  obferve 
is,  to  avoid  all  hoftility  with  iJpain,  as  well  by  fea 
as  by  land,  as  well  in  Europe  as  againft  her  colo- 
nies j  and  this,  were  it  from  no  other  motive,  in 
4  order 
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order  to  loofen  the  bonds  cf  her  alliance  with 
France,  caufe  a  difl-ruft  that  might  burfl:  them 
afunder  and  reftore  Spain  to  her  natural  policy. 

Whatever  fyilem  Portugal  may  purfue,  whether 
awaiting  patiently  her  fate,  or  exhibiiing  energy 
aud  courage,  her  future  lot  depends  on  tha:  of 
England,  and  confequently,  on  the  refult  of  the 
Congrefs  of  Raftadt  j  on  a  general  war,  or  univer- 
fal  peace. 


■  Mwy  <iq».jLJiy.  M  »  J 


CHAP.     XIII. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

THE  United  States,  notwithftanding  their 
fimilarity  of  principles  and  opinions,  not- 
withftanding the  intereft  they  have  taken  in  the 
revolution  of  France,  their  ready  acknowledgement 
of  the  French  RepubHc,  the  fervices  they  have 
rendered  her  during  the  whole  courfe  of  the  war, 
the  marked  preference  they  granted  to  her  com- 
merce, and  even  her  privateers,  were  viewed 
as  enemies  from  the  moment  they  wiflied  to  be 
truly  neutral,  and  have  not  efcaped  the  declama- 
tions, the  incendiary  manoeuvres,  the  infults 
of  her  envoys,  the  decrees  of  her  councils,  nor 
the  plunder  of  her  navy. 

The  extraordinary  commilTioners  whom  they 
fent  to  Paris  to  terminate  their  differences  are  in 
difgrace  with  the  Diredlory,  and  their  negotiation 
retarded;  while  tiicir  fliips  continue  to  be  boarded 

M  and 
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and  plundered,  in  order  to  force  them  to  break 
their  trep.ties  with  England,  and  to  fhut  their  ports 
to  her  commerce.  It  is  eafy  however  to  prove 
that  the  advantages  of  their  trade  with  England, 
entirely  outweigh  thofe  derived  from  France, 
Sould  unavoidable  circumftances,  therefore,  com- 
pel them  to  abandon  their  fyftem  of  neutra- 
lity, their  interefl  muft  determine  them  to  declare 
for  that  country  v/ith  whom  they  have  fo  much 
analogy,  and  who,  being  no  longer  their  miftrefs, 
has  forgot  her  animofity. 

It  appears  very  impolitic  in  France  to  exaf- 
perate  the  peaceful  Americans,  and  thus  make 
them  acquainted  with  their  ftrength. — Beyond 
the  reach  of  attack  by  land,  fhould  defpair 
convert  them  into  warriors,  they  may  become 
the  fcourge  of  Europe.  The  Antilles,  and  the 
Colonies  of  the  different  powers  are  entirely  at 
their  mercy.  They  may  eafily  ftarve  and  con- 
quer them.  They  may  put  an  end  to  the  New- 
foundland fifhery.  They  may  devaftate  the  coafts 
of  Europe  by  their  privateers.  Maritime  war  has 
charms  for  two  great  pafTions  of  human  nature, 
avarice  and  the  love  of  adventure.  The  prepa- 
rations, the  expences,  the  forces  it  requires, 
are  of  fmaller  magnitude  than  thofe  by  land,  and 
their  efFedts  more  lucrative  and  rapid. 

The  Americans  have  provifioned,  and  confe- 
quently  faved  the  Colonies  of  France.  That  i^er- 
vice  alone,  ought,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Directory,  to 
have  obliterated  the  frivolous  grievances  com- 
plained of,  which  if  duly  weighed  were  not  injuri- 
ous, but  rather  the  juft  procedures  of  a  prudent 
and  pacific  neutrality. 

If  the  Americans  are  compelled  to  form  a  navy, 

and  to  mount  their  veifels  with  cannon,  in  order  to 

make  their  flag  refpedted,  they  will  foon  become 

4  warriors. 
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warriors.  They  will  ceafe  to  be  a  paffive  nation. 
Their  own  fafety  will  render  them  conquerors. 
The  Guiph  and  Continent  of  Mexico,  the  Antilles 
and  Newfoundland,  will  fuccefilvely  fall  into  their 
hands  without  refniance,  and  they  will  be  well 
■coinpcnfated  for  the  infults  that  have  fo  impru- 
dently been  offered  them. 

The  intereil  of  the  Americans  in  order  to 
fupport  their  pacihc  lyftem  and  their  fiourifhing 
commerce,  demands  the  re-cftablifhment  of  peace^ 
on  jull  and  honourable  conditions  between 
France  and  Kng;landj  and  that  if  the  one  muft 
have  a  decided  luperiority,  it  fhould  be  that  power 
whofe  government  is  cllablifhed  on  a  bafis  peace- 
ful to  its  neighbours^  and  eipecially  to  commercial 
nations. 

The  fccurity  then  of  America  depends  on  that 
of  England.  She  ought  to  dread  the  correlative 
effeds  of  tlie  threatened  invafion.  During  the 
early  part  of  the  French  revolution,  the  wifhes 
and  inclinations  of  the  Americans  were  favour- 
able to  its  fuccefs.  But  fmce  the  French  have  be- 
come ambitious  conquerors,  and  greedy  plun- 
derers, every  thing  is  changed.  They  have 
alienated  from  them  every  nation.  And  if 
England  is  conquered  and  diforganized,  America 
will  be  compelled  to  cringe  to  the  power  of  the 
French. 

The  fate  of  the  United  States  depends  then 
upon  England,  and  confequently  on  the  refult  of 
the  Congrefs  of  Raftadt;  on  a  general  war  with 
the  French,  or  a  univerfil  peace. 


M  2  CHAP. 
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CHAP.  XIV. 

HOLLAND. 

IN  refle(fling  on  the  pofition  of  the  Batavians,  It 
appears  doubtful,  whether  they  fhould  be 
confidered  as  a  nation  conflituting  a  feparace  body- 
politic  or  as  an  appendage,  a  mere  department  of 
France.  Their  government  is  unavoidably  influ- 
enced by  French  councils.  They  enjoy  the  tran- 
quillity of  flavery,  under  the  protection  of  a  French 
general  and  a  French  army.  Flufliing  is  in  the 
hands  of  that  republic.  And  as  a  proof  of  their 
joint  ri^hr,  or  rather  of  iheir  fovereignty,  they 
have  on  the  5th  of  February  laft  eftabliihed  a  Cuf- 
torn-houfe  there,  whofe  clerks  are  paid  by  France. 

The  Dutch  are  ruined  by  a  community  of  po- 
litical interefts  and  commercial  concerns  with  the 
French  Republic.  They  have  lately  facrificed  a 
fleet,  ordered  from  their  ports  by  France,  unwifely 
and  unfeafonably.  They  pay  their  own  army 
which  is  kf^pt  in  fubjeflion  by  that  of  France. — 
They  pay  befides  the  army  of  France  itfelf,  which 
occupies  all  their  forts. 

This  pretended  liberty,  coft  them  a  hundred 
millions  of  livres,  paid  as  a  contribution  to  France ; 
befides  Dutch  Flanders,  Maeftricht,  many  other 
towns  to  the  left  of  the  Meufe,  Demerary, 
ElTequibo,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Ceylon, 
and  all  their  EaH:  India  commerce,  which  fell  a 
prey  to  the  Engliih. 

The  Dutch  Republic  was  completely  democra- 
tifed  on  the  22.d  of  February,  1798.  That  revo- 
lution was  violently  effcded  by  the  minority,  as 

happens 
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happens  every  where.  The  deputies  who  had  chc 
courage  to  remonftratc  or  abandoned  their  polls 
through  delicacy,  that  they  might  not  yield  to 
force,  have  been  treated  as  criminals  and  trai- 
tors to  their  country.  Their  Diredlory,  fimilar  to 
that  of  France,  has  been  proclaimed  through  all 
the  Provinces  amid  the  acclamations  uf  terror,  or 
the  hufh  of  defpair. 

Is  there  a  trur  Batavian  who  does  not  fhudder 
with  indignation,  at  being  compelled  to  continue 
under  the  tyrannic  yoke  of  fuch  a  liberty?  Is  there 
a  Batavim  but  on  a  fair  comparifon,  regrets  the 
Stadthoiderfliip  he  compulfivcly  fwears  to  hate? 
Can  a  nation  be  free  that  is  not  independent  ?  Are 
the  Batavians  independent  ?  Can  they  declare 
war  or  peace,  remain  neuter,  or  carry  on  a  branch 
of  trade  without  the  confent  of  the  French  Direc- 
tory r  Can  this  commercial  nation,  to  whofe  very 
cxiltence  neutrality  is  ncceflary,  voluntarily  ce^ie 
to  efpoufe  the  quarrels  of  France?  Is  fhe  not 
compelled  to  fubmit  to  every  lav/  of  the  Directory 
in  oppofition  to  her  own  interefts  ?  Flas  flie  not 
even  lately,  in  obedience  to  their  orders,  and  with 
injury  to  hcrfclf,  prohibited  all  Englilh  manufac- 
tures. 

Does  not  the  fate  of  the  Batavian,  like  that 
of  the  French  Republic,  reft  upon  her  Directory 
and  councils  ?  Is  not  the  intercit  of  the  nation 
there,  as  well  as  in  France,  facrificed  to  this 
execrable  oligarchy  ?  Is  not  the  lot  of  the  Bata- 
vians precarious  like  that  of  the  French,  exrept- 
ing,  that  in  France  it  depends  on  a  nation  who 
can  change  it  when  they  pleafe,  while  in  Holland 
it  is  at  the  mercy  of  their  conquerors  ?  Is  not 
Holland  a  democratic  republic,  folely  becaufe 
France     is    fuch?     Should     France     receive    a 
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Kinj:^,  rnufl  not  Holland  immediately  fubmit  to  a 
Snackhoider  ?  Then  what  are  the  Batavians? 
Mere  apes  and  beafts  of  burthen  to  France. — 
What  a  miferable  exii^ence  ! — Not  daring  to  com- 
plain of  their  fate,  deftiture  of  power  to  ameliorate 
their  condition,  they  groan  in  fecret,  and  b.eathe 
their  ardent  vows  in  favor  of  their  enemies  againfh 
their  in^perior.s  allies. 

ShouM  the  expedirion  againft  England  be  com- 
plete y  fuccefsful,  fhould  this  rival  power  of 
France  .  gainft  whom  Holland  unites  her  forces  be 
deftroyed,  Holland  will  be  ruined  and  annihila- 
ted. She  will  then  have  but  one  favor  to  afk 
her  conquerors,  to  ceafe  exiding  as  a  nation,  and 
be  incorporated  in  the  grand  republic:  ftiil  fufter- 
ihg  a  hope,  that  fome  future  avenger  may  fpring 
up  among  them,  when  the  excefles  of  the  French 
fhall  have  revolted  all  Europe,  and  when  the  aera 
fhal!  have  arrived  tha:  their  crimes  meet  due  pu- 
nilliment  from  the  refentment  of  their  numerous 
enemies. 

Amid  the  dreadful  evils  produced  in  Holland  by 
the  French  Revolution,  it  has  however  delivered 
the  Batavians  from  that  abfurd  federalifm  which 
divided  the  interells  and  the  wills  of  her  feven  pro- 
vinces. The  union  of  the  whole  republic  in  one 
national  and  indivifible  body,  is  an  immenfe  benefit 
which  may  one  day  prove  the  falva  ion  of  the  Ba- 
tavian  people.  It  was  even  impolitic  in  France  to 
favor  a  union,  which  in  happier  times  may  give 
that  nation  a  concentric  force,  they  did  not  pof- 
feis  before,  and  which  never  can  exift  in  a  federal 
conftitution. 

Whatever  form  of  government  futurity  fhall 
prepare  for  this  nation,  fhe  ought  to  have  the 
'.vifdcm  to  preferve  her  national  indivifibility.     It 

would 
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would  even  be  the  intereft  of  aStadtholder,  Ihould 
that  office  be  revived,  thus  to  govern  a  united 
people. 

1  he  prefenc,  though  not  the  future  intereft  of 
Holland,  appears  connefted  with  that  (>f  France, 
becaufe  her  fate  is  involved  in  it.  She  wifhes 
England  to  be  humiliated,  that  ihe  may  be 
compelled  to  reftore  her  conquefls.  Yet  fhc 
"would  be  far  more  certain  of  that  reftitution,  were 
ihe  tietached  from  France  by  the  re-eftablifhment 
of  the  Houl'e  of  Orange. 

But  muft  not  the  Batavians  fear,  fhould  the 
French  fucceed  in  deftroying  the  power  of  the 
Englifli,  and  become  abfolute  mafters  of  the  fea 
that  thry  would  demand  a  part  of  the  reftored 
polTefTions,  as  for  inftance,  the  port  of  Trinco- 
male  in  Ceylon,  fo  uniformly  coveted  by  the 
French,  as  a  necefiary  naval  flacion  between  the 
Ifle  of  France,  and  the  Coromandel  Coaft,  or  Ben- 
gal? 

Should  even  the  French  have  the  generouty  to 
rellore  them  all  their  colonies,  yet  does  not  their 
eftablifhment  at  Fludiing,  their  keeping  pofieflion 
of  the  keys  of  Holland,  Maeilrichr,  Breda,  and 
Dutch  Flanders,  their  opening  the  Scheldt,  and 
their  re-eftablifhing  the  port  of  Antw^rrp,  pove 
them  the  moil  dangerous  enemies  of  Holland,  boch 
with  regard  to  commerce  and  to  war  ? 

In  alliance  with  the  Engliili,  the  Batavians  may 
continue  free  and  independent.  In  alliance  with 
France,  they  will  neither  be  the  one  nor  the 
other.  But  it  will  be  objecled,  that  they  are  unable 
ro  change  their  deftiny  j  that  they  have  ntither  the 
power  to  quit  the  alliance  with  France,.  :o  declare 
themfelves  neuter,  nor  to  unite  with  oth^^r  nations, 
even  by  a  mere  treaty  of  commerce.     This  is  too 
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true ;  and  this  renders  their  fate  the  more  deplo- 
rable, the  more  infupportable  to  her  trued  citi- 
zens. 

It  is  only  by  a  general  war,  prociu6livc  of 
advantage  to  the  enemies  of  France,  that  the 
Batavians  can  regain  their  colonies,  their  frontier 
towns,  the  port  of  Flufhing,  and  their  indepen- 
dence. It  is  true,  they  will,  in  that  cafe,  proba- 
bly receive  a  Stadtholder.  But  the  nation  would 
be  independent  and  free  under  her  proper  chief, 
order  would  fpring  up  anew,  commerce  v^ould 
again  flourilh,  true  citizens  would  breathe  the  air 
of  freedom  and  of  joy,  and  this  happy  revolution 
would  only  be  produftive  of  evil  to  a  few  miferable 
and  outrageous  democrats,  who  have  been  eie- 
vated  by  their  turbulence,  and  the  moft  audacious 
criminniity,  to  the  principal  affairs  of  the  ftate, 
of  which  none  were  fo  unworthy. 

The  fate  then  of  the  Batavians  depends  alfo  on 
the  refult  of  the  Congrefs  of  F^aftadt,  on  a  gene^ 
ral  war  or  univerfal  peace. 
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CHAP,  XV. 
FRANCE. 

WHAT  fhall  we  fay  of  this  nation  before 
whom  the  univerfe  trennbles,  who  dr- 
ftroys  all  the  foundations  of  fociety,  who  treat  all 
human  ihftirutions  as  puerile  futilities,  who  hur- 
ried 6n  from  paradox  to  paradox,  even  to  the 
denial  of  every  firlt  principle,  have  torn  a'under 
the  moft  facred  ties  of  nature,  ot^  religion,  of  mar- 
riage, and  of  filial  and  paternal  love,  as  the  chains 
o(  flaverv,  who  preach  the  fame  dogmas  by  their 
armed  mifl'ionaries,  and  at  once  plunder  and  revo- 
lutionife  every  nation. 

To  follow  the  difgufling  career  of  crimes  and 
horrorsi  that  have  Itained  thefe  ferocious  dema- 
gogues, would  be  to  v/rite  a  fatire  on  mankind,  and 
belongs  but  to  the  inflexible  pen  of  hillory.  To 
celebrate  their  vidories  and  their  heroes,  would 
be  a  hateful  flattery,  that  would  outrage  even  the 
genius  of  poetry. 

Let  us  view  the  French  nation  in  their  prefent 
exifl;ing  point  of  view.  Let  us  examine  their  con- 
formation, their  aggrandifement,  their  political  and 
moral  influence  on  the  univerfe,  the  foJidiry  or 
inftability  of  their  a6lual  mode  of  exiftence,  their 
external  and  internal  dangers.  And  let  us  endea- 
vour thence  to  forefee,  what  will  be  the  ultimate 
refulc  of  their  prefent  relative  pofition. 

One  great  virtue  has  unfolded  itfclfin  France 
by  this  revolution,  the  exaltation  of  the  mind.  Sur- 
rounded on  every  fide  by  enemies,  the  French  have 
on  every  fide  preftnted  an  undaunted  front.     On 
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every  Tide  they  have  difplayed  heroic  courage, 
amazing  wonderful  talents,  and  a  genius  for  re- 
fource.  All  the  continental  armies  have  fled  be- 
fore their  warriors.  They  have  ranged  over  the 
face  of  Europe  in  triumph,  where  French  banners 
never  waved  before.  The  powers  around,  in 
confternation  at  their  fucceffes,  their  boldncfs, 
and  their  indefatigable  perfeverance,  have  each 
fucceflively  made  a  feparate  peace.  That  con- 
cluded by  the  Emperor  was  figned  at  the  gates  of 
Vienna  by  the  title  of  King  of  Bohemia  and  Hun- 
gary. 


CONGRESS  OF  RASTADT. 

IT  remains  to  make  peace  with  the  Germanic 
body.  The  numerous  Plenipotentiaries  of  this 
political  phantom  are  aflembled  in  Congref^ 
at  Raftadt,  and  domineered  by  two  Plenipoten- 
tiaries of  France,  who  anfwer  in  dry,  laconic  notes 
the  humble  and  diffufive  remonftrances  of  the 
Deputies  of  the  Empire.  The  tranfaflions  of 
Raftadt  are  a  mere  political  illufiton.  A  double 
negociation  counterworks  every  thing  there  dif- 
cufled.  Each  of  the  powers  concerned  have  a 
political  agent  at  Paris,  who  treats  feparate ly  of 
the  individual  interefts  of  his  mafter,  to  the  injury 
of  the  common  caufe.  It  was  once  faid,  that  at 
the  Council  of  Trent  the  Holy  Ghofl  arrived  in 
a  Portmanteau.  It  is  the  fame  at  Raftadt.  The 
courier  of  Paris  brings  with  him  the  political  fpirit 
that  muft  decide  on  the  fate  of  Germany. 

Evenwerethe  Cono;refsdiffolved  without  comins; 
to  any  conclufion,  every  thing  would  be  the  fame. 
And  this  is  what  the  moll  feeble  members  of  the 

Germanic 
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Germanic  body  ought  to  delire,  that  at  Icaft  they 
may  have  the  confolation  to  proteft  againft  the 
lyftem,  and  that  their  ruin  may  not  be  fandioned 
by  the  juridical  form  of  a  pacific  Congrefs. 

The  part  performed  by  the  German  Plenipo- 
tentiaries at  Raftadt  is  fo  debafin^^  even  to  the 
primary  powers,  whofe  arrangements  are  made 
independently  of  its  deUberations,  that  it  is  aflo- 
nifhing  it  fliouid  not  yet  have  been  diifolved. 

The  French  have  not  only  dictated  the  condi- 
tions of  peace,  but  they  have  executed  them  before 
that  peace  is  concluded.  The  polTefTion  of  Mcntz,» 
of  the  Tete-dc-pont  of  Manheim,  of  Kehl,  of 
Duffeldorf,  and  probably  foon  of  Ehrenbreitllein, 
form  a  road  to  peace,  becaufc  this  formidable 
line  paralifes  the  courage  of  thole  powers  who 
might  be  tempted  to  refume  their  arms  and  arreft 
the  courfe  of  French  ambition.  The  Germanic 
body  refembles  a  dying  man,  whofe  relations  are 
dividing  the  fuccelTion  with  a  foreign  robber  they 
are  unable  to  repel  or  to  ejedb. 

The  French  Dire6lory,  in  order  to  precipitate 
the  conclufion  of  this  peace,  have  juft  enforced  it 
by  an  irrefiflibie  argument  in  the  rapid  revolution 
of  Switzerland.  Nothing  could  have  been  more 
fudden  or  lefs  forefeen.  A  Lemanic  republic  was 
fabricated  at  Paris  in  an  inllant.  The  arillocracy 
of  Bern,  at  once  feeble  and  dcfpotic  like  that  of 
Venice,  was  totally  unable  to  rcfift.  The  revolu- 
tionary fpirie  of  democracy  feized  all  the  Cantons  in 
a  moment.  Democracy  has  triumphed  without  an 
obftacle.  This  Helvetic  revolution  brings  rhe 
revolutionary  fpirit  to  the  heart  of  Germany,  and 
every  fovereign  ought  feriouOy  to  refledl  on  the 
example. 
'  ■      •  N  2  It 
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It  required  fix  or  feven  years  of  experimental 
progrefs  for  France  to  create  a  democratico-re- 
prefenrative  government.  They  have  again  been 
feeling  their  way  in  the  formation  of  the  (Zlifalpine 
aud  Ligurian  republjcs.  But  now  they  have 
perfefled  themfelves  in  the  revolutioniUng  art. — » 
The  democratic  revolutions  of  the  Batavian,  Le- 
manic,  and  Trans-Jurane  republics,  are  chefS" 
d'auivres  of  audacioufnefs  and  rapidity. 

The  French  Dire6lory  may  nov/  partition  Ger- 
rnany,  as  a  furveyor  divides  an  eftate  or  a  field 
into  portions  nearly  equal.  They  may  cut  out  ^ 
republic  under  the  name  of  a  neighbouring  river! 
qr  a  mountain  for  each  divifion,  and  they  may 
fend  forth  emifiTaries,  who  fetting  off  from 
fome  point  in  its  vicinity  will  inftantly  execute 
their  orders.  To  municipalife,  to  departm.entife, 
to  eftablifii  proviforily,  an  executive  directory, 
and  national  guards  J  to  form  prjmary  afifcmblies 
for  the  elc6lion  of  reprcfcntatives  in  both  councils, 
Xo  take  pofiTeffion  of  their  public  finances  and  the 
cftates  of  the  clergy;  to  corififcate  eveiy  fpecies 
of  property  belonging  to  ariftocrats,  that  is, 
to  the  rich ;  to  claim  the  protedion  of  France, 
■yvho  has  promifcd  to  grant  it  to  every  nation  that 
dares  afpire  after  liberty :  Thefe  meafures  are 
now  eafy,  fudden,  and  dreadfulto  all  nations.  It 
is  a  firft  principle  of  human  nature  to  hate  bonds, 
however  foft,  however  jqft,  however  neceffary.—^ 
Man  loves  independence,  and  he  loves  novelty. 

Thefe  plans  are  ready  prepared  at  Paris,  and 
aj-e  well  known.  The  impulfe  is  already  giycn, 
by  reducing  examples,  flow  and  ill  employed  ob- 
ftacles,  and  fovereigns  panic-ftruck,  paralized, 
and  difunited.  Should  peace  be  concluded  at 
Raftadt  on  the  conditions  dictated  by  France,  a 
I  fev; 
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few  years  will  be  fufficient  to  eftabUfh  univerfal 
democracy.  It  will  begin  its  progrc.s  by  Germa- 
ny, where  it  has  already  t.'.ken  the  deepclt  root. 
'  The  Congrefs  of  Raftadt'can  only  be  confidered 
as  a  mere  form  of  reprelentation,  its  peace  as 
made  entirely  at  the  expence  of  the  empire,  the 
Rhine  as  the  boundary  of  the  French  republic, 
and  Germany  may  take  care  of  herlclf. 

ITALY. 

IT  remains  fjr  France  to  regulate  the  affairs  of 
Italy.     Slie  has  uow  a  pretext,   whether  accidental 
or    premeditated,  fpeedily  to    decide    the   fate  of 
Theocratic   Rome.       Fler  exiftcnce    mud   be   in» 
fupporrabie  to  the  woriliippers  of  Reafon,  to  Theo- 
philanthropifts,    and  Atheifts.      Were  the  Pope 
an   antique,  the  CommilTaiit-s  would  convey  him 
to  Paris  and  difplay  him  in  the  national  Mufcum. 
But  they  will  only  llrip  him  oi"  his  digni:y  and  his 
riches.     The  Romans  will  form  a  petty  republic, 
at  the  inftigaiion  of  the   Gallo  Cifalpines,  and  in 
their  turn  will  ftimulate  the  Neapolitans  and  Sici- 
lians to  form  two  other  democratic  republics. — 
The  King  of  Sardinia,  the  Duke  of  Parma,   and 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Tufcany,  will  afterwards  dif- 
appear,  and  make  way  for  fimiiar  political  inlli- 
tutions. 

Italy  will  be  diftra6led  by  the  federal  fyfie.v,,  by 
wars  between  all  thefe  little  Hates,  poor,  reliefs, 
and  jealous ;  tributary  as  well  as  dependent  on  the 
great  parent- republic;  till  fomc  man  of  genius 
Ijnite  the  whole  nation  then  regenerated  and  redif- 
ciplined,  fhake  off  the  yoke  of  France,  and  make 
her  repent  her  revolutionary  mania. 

Such 
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Such  probably  is  the  yet  fecret  plan  of  the  Di- 
reftory  with  regard  to  Italy.  Such  is  the  future 
fate  we  may  predial  to  that  fine  country.  A 
general  war  with  France  alone  can  change  this 
unavoidable,  this  concatenated  feries  of  events  re- 
fulting  from  each  other :  this  alone  can  reinftate 
Italy  in   her  former  fituation. 


PORTUGAL. 

FRANCE  has  yet  to  terminate  her  difpute 
with  Portugal,  in  order  to  deprive  England  of 
the  refburces  of  her  commerce  and  the  afylum 
of  her  ports,  efpecialjy  of  Lifbon.  If  Portu- 
oal  were  adjacent  to  the  Pyrenees,  her  fubjuga- 
tion  would  be  fudden  and  eafy.  But  her  diftance 
raifes  obftacles  which  will  be  multiplied  by  the 
repugnance  of  Spain  to  behold  a  French  army 
traverfing  her  provinces  and  living  at  her  expence 
in  order  ro'deftroy  this  neighbouring  kingdom. — 
In  the  chapters  of  Spain  and  Portugal  are  detailed 
the  very  important  intertfts  of  thefe  two  countries 
in  the  prevention  of  that  fatal  proje6>.. 

But  no  confideraiions  can  alter  the  plans  of 
the  French  Diredory.  If  they  have  refolved  on 
this  expedition,  the  French  army  will  traverfe 
Spain,  the  troops  of  that  country  will  unite  with 
ir,  the  Court  of  Portugal  vv-ill  be  panic-ftruck, 
and  fubmit  to  every  demand.  The  French  general 
will  enter  Lifbon  in  triumph,  return  to  Paris 
loaded  with  an  immenfe  booty,  leave  in  Por- 
tugal and  in  Spain  the  germs  of  a  democratic  re- 
volution, and  Portugal  will  remain  tributary  to 
ih^  French  republic. 

Though 
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Though  the  probability  of  this  chain  of  events 
is  ahnoft  demonftrable,  yet  were  there  a  man  of 
genius  at  the  head  of  the  Portuguefe  army,  who 
could  take  every  advantage  of  the  topographical 
impracticability  of  his  country,  fhould  the  ancient 
honour  of  this  nation,  once  fo  warlike,  be  awakened; 
fhould  they  receive  a  feafonable  aid  from  England ; 
they  may  continue  the  war  for  a  length  of  time ; 
conteft,  foot  by  foot,  their  mountains  and  numerous 
fortrefies ;  ruin  the  French  army ;  eftablifh  a  jea- 
loufy  and  diitruft  between  that  and  the  Spanifh 
troops;  and,  by  an  example  of  firmnefs,  draw 
over  the  Spaniards  to  fight  under  their  banners 
againft  their  dangerous  allies.  They  may  caufe 
imexpefled  and  unaccuftomed  difgraces  to  tamiih 
the  warriors  of  France,  and  make  the  Diredory 
repent  their  imprudence  in  attempting  at  once  two 
grand  expeditions  at  the  two  extremities  of  Europe, 
and  in  carrying  on  a  war  at  fo  remote  a  diilance 
from  their  frontiers  at  the  very  time  when  they  are 
engaged  in  an  invafion  of  England;  thut  principal 
obje6t  of  their  policy,  whofe  fuccefs  mull  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  redu.ftion  of  Portugal,  while  the  ac- 
complifhment  of  this  latter  expedition  can  have  no 
influence  whatever  on  the  projeAed  delcent  on 
England, 


ENGLAND. 

^  IT  ftill  remains  for  France  to  attempt  an  expe- 
dition againft  England.  The  Direftory,  by  means 
of  extravagant  declamations  and  accufations,  have 
fucceedcd  in  irritating  the  nation  againft  ihe  Eno-- 
lifh.  Their  avarice,  which  confiders  all  the  gold 
of  Europe  as  accumulated  in  England,  combines 

with 
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with,  tRe  national  hatred.  ,  The  plan  Is  laid,  and 
will  take  place.  Inrmnenfe  preparations  continue 
to  be  made  V/ich  extreme  expence  and  profufion; 
Should  the  enterprife  be  given  up,  the  public  trea- 
fure  is  exhauded,  the  Direflory  is  loft. 

Buonaparte,  the  Scipio  of  France  (deflined  per- 
haps to  a  fimilar  fate)  is  charged  with  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  the  modern  Carthao-e.  Accuftomed  to  fuc- 
ccfs,  the  French  do  not  forefee  even  the  pofiTibility 
of  misfortune.  In  France  no  one  dOubts  the  evertt 
of  this  important  expedition.  It  is  a  coup  de  main 
they  are  haltening  to  accomplifli,  becaufe  they  are 
weary  of  a  feven  years  war.  It  is  conceived  to  be 
the  feal  of  an  univerfal  peace,  the  bafis  of  their  de- 
mocratic republic,  and  the  end  of  all  the  calamities, 
which  have  never  ceafed  to  overwhelm  France, 
from  the  moment  of  the  revolution.  It  is  the 
golden  fleece,  the  crowning  of  ail  their  viftories^ 
the  price  of  all  their  blood  that  has  flowed,  the 
fummit  of  their  national  glory. 

This  expedition,  then,  will  take  place,  and  pro- 
bably about  fpring.  Its  facilities  and  its  obaftacles 
have  been  detailed  in  the  chapter  on  England. -^-^ 
Should  it  fucceed,  the  French  Republic  v/ill  be 
abfolute  millrefs  of  the  univerfe.  All  the  govern- 
ments of  Europe  will  exift  but  at  her  pleafure.-^-^ 
They  will  all  be  her  tributaries,  and  the  French 
nation  will  have  no  enemies  but  itielf,  irs  pride^ 
avarice,  luxury,  and  immorality,  its  difcordi 
inconftancy,  and  extra^'agant  dem.ocracy.  —  It 
will  have  gone  through,  in  a  few  years,  all  the 
gradations  which  the  Roman  republic  pafled  in 
many  ages,  to  arrive  at  the  fummit  of  power  and  a 
precipitate  decline.  Then  this  Coloffus,  too  heavy 
for  its  chalky  pedcflal,  will  totter,  and  be  brokert 
to  pieces  in  its  fall. 


Should 
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Should  this  expedition,  however,  be  unfuccefsful, 
which  is  very  pofTible;  fhould  the  invincible  Bri- 
tifli  fleet  gain  a  dccifive  viflory  over  the  French, 
Spanifh,  and  Dutch  fleets,  v/hether  combined  or 
feparate;  fhould  the  Englifli  nation,  proud,  and 
energetic  as  the  French,  equally  animated  by  pa- 
triotifm  and  national  diflike,  repulle  the  French 
army  foon  after  it  has  landed,  fhould  they  defi:roy 
it,  force  it  to  reimbark  with  lols,  or  cut  olT  its 
communication  with  the  fea,  fhould  they  weaken, 
harrafs,  or  reduce  it  to  famine,  and  render  this 
great  expedition  abortive,  wliich,  on  a  large  fcale, 
can  only  be  once  attempted,  and  may  partially  or 
altogether  fldl  in  the  execution,  then  France  is  to- 
tally ruined;  all  her  laurels  withered,  her  allies  will 
abandon  and  turn  againfl:  her;  the  other  powers 
of  Europe  will  attack  her  on  every  fide;  flie  will 
have  loir  the  flov/er  of  her  warriors,  and  the  re- 
putation of  her  arms  ;  fhe  will  be  without  money; 
and  internal  difcord  will  complete  her  deftruclion. 

Another  danger  peculiar  to  the  Directory  and  its 
two  fubmiflive  Councils,  will  refult  fro:n  the  defpair 
and  vengeance  of  thofe  troops,  who  will  regard 
themfelvirs  as  facriliced  to  the  tcrr.erity  and  ambi- 
tion of  this  detelled  oligarchy.  Thefe  foldiers,  now 
the  fole  fupport  of  iis  tyrannic  power,  will  turn 
againft  it,  and  be  urged  on  by  the  general  wi(h 
of  the  nation,  h  is  at  Paris  they  will  feek  the 
rewards  and  the  plunder  promiled  thenei  in  England. 
The  generals  themfclves  will  cither  be  the  firfl 
victims  of  the  excuf^.ble  fury  of  the  troops,  or  will 
partake  of  their  indignarion  and  their  revolt. 

It  is  not  even  nectfl"ary,  in  order  to  hailen  thFs 
military  explofion  againil  the  preient  govern- 
mentjthatthe  defcent  on  England  fhould  terminate 
by  a  cataftrophe  difgraceful  to  tke  French.     Its 

O  being 
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being  retarded  too  long,  or  abandoned,  after  being 
fo  emphatically  announced,  is  fufficient.  The  af- 
femblage  of  fo  many  idle  foldiers,  whom  they  will  be 
unable  to  pay,  when  their  treafures  lliall  be  wafted 
by  this  expenfive  delufion,  will  equally  excite  their 
indignation,  and  urge  them  to  the  fame  excclTes. 

The  Diredory  appears  to  forefee  this  danger, 
and  we  may  confider  the  decree  lately  palled,  re- 
inftadng  the  national  guards,  as  a  precaution  againil 
the  infurreftion  of  the  armies.  Yet  it  was  for  moving 
this  truly  conftitutional  decree  that  the  unfortunate 
exiles  of  the  i8th  Frudidor  (4th  Sept.  1797) 
were  declared  traitors  to  their  country. 

That  revolution  was  brought  about  by  the  bay- 
onet, and  by  the  bayonet  will  the  prcfent  govern- 
ment be  deftroyed. 

The  chimerical  milliard  in  land,  with  which  the 
troops  were  imprudently  flattered  and  appeafed,  has 
already  been  converted,  by  a  decree,  into  annuities 
.for  life.  But  can  it  be  believed  they  will  be  fatis- 
fied  with  an  exchange  of  real  and  immoveable  pro- 
perty, into  an  arbitrarily  diftributed  penfion,  during 
life,  to  be  paid,  like  other  penfions  and  annuities, 
■with  dedu6i:ions,  delays,  or  unprofitable  effefts  ? 

Befide.s,  if  the  thoufand  millions  of  livres  be  not 
referved  in  landed  eftates,  upon  what  will  this  enor- 
mous mafs  of  annuities  be  charged  ?  And  what 
will  be  the  effed,  fhould  they  even  be  able  to  fulfil 
the  decree  ?  Inftead  of  making  this  valuable  clafs 
of  brave  warriors,  cultivators  of  land,  and  fathers 
of  families,  they  will  convert  them  into  a  mafi  of 
lazy  annuitants,  celebatifts  by  necelTity,  and  con- 
iequently  either  ufelefs  or  dangerous,  while  the 
country  will  be  over  burdened  with  inhabitants.  The 
nation  ought  not  to  have  been  deceived,  much  lels 
the  loldiers.     The  latter  will  revenge  themfelves, 

and 
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and  their  affemblage  for  ths  expedition  againft  Eng- 
land, and  the  return  of  the  other  armies  on  account 
of  the  continental  peace,  will  furnilli  them  with  the 
opportunity. 

i  his  is  the  dangerous  game  the  Direflory  are 
playing  in  their  proje6t  for  the  invafion  of  England  I 


INTERNAL  DANGERS. 

LET  us  next  examine  the  interna]  dangers  by 
which  France  is  threatened.  The  whole  nation 
hates  and  defpifes  the  prefent  Government ;  but 
they  are  reftrained  by  fear  of  a  new  fyllem  of 
blood,  to  which  the  government  would  have  re- 
courfe  againft  a  general  inlurreclion.  Partial 
revolts  are  continually  arifing  in  all  the  depart- 
ments^ but  without  plan,  without  fkilful  leaders, 
without  connexion.  I'hey  are  uniformly  dilcovcr- 
ed,  and  always  fuppreflcd  by  the  maflacre  of  their 
authors.  Yet  they  continually  fpnng  up  anew. 
This  proves  there  cxiils  a  general  fermentation,  a 
general  indignation  in  the  people. 

Dem.ocracy  reigns  only  in  the  moft  mifcrable 
and  moft  turbulent  part  of  the  nation.  Men  of 
propeity,  induftrious  artificers  and  huftjandmen, 
hold  it  in  abhorrence.  And  though  this  fedt 
is  fortunately  a  minority,  tlieir  activ.ty  fupplics 
the  place  of  numbers,  and  multiplies  their 
force.  It  furnifhes  fpies,  in;ormers,  execution- 
ers, alTafTins,  m/iITionsries,  declaimers,  and  pleach- 
ing politicians.  It  is  moft  turbulent  and  n.oft 
furious  in  the  primary  afi'emblies,  where  it  Ci- 
lences  or  drives  away  all  good  citizens,  becomes 
abfolute  mafter  af  the  elections,  and  has  long  fent 
O  2  members 
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members  taken  from  its  bofom  to  compofe  botK 
the  Councils. 

Democracy  infecls  the  armies,  which  are  not  as 
in  the  ancient  republics  chofen  from  among  the 
citizens,  but  a  mixture  of  all  nations.  Moll:  of 
the  gt  nerals  are  devoted  to  it,  or  at  lead  find  no 
fecuriry  but  in  appearing  fo.  It  is  by  this 
democratic  influence  that  the  armies  are  alie- 
nated 11  om  the  nation,  and  have  hitherto  fhewn 
no  attachmi  nt  but  to  the  government,  by  whom 
they  have  been  purchafed. 

The  French  loldiers  are,  therefore,  as  much 
dreaded  b)  their  countrymen,  as  by  the  nations 
with  whom  they  are  at  war.  They  feem  in  their 
native  country  to  be  living  in  a  hoftile  territory. 
They  are  (cd  gratuitoufiyj  they  accufe  every  man 
of  ariftocracy  j  they  pillage,  threaten,  and  infult, 
and  at  Paris  more  than  elfewhere,  difplay  their  li- 
centious leverity.  But  when  the  greater  part  of 
them  fhall  rtturn  to  their  homes,  when  difoccupa- 
tion  and  difcontent  fhall  make  them  acquainted 
with  the  muimurs  of  their  countrymen,  when  they 
iliall  again  have  a  common  intered,  they  will  turn 
their  backs  on  a  government  that  deludes  them 
with  ample  promiles  and  fcanty  recompenfesj  and 
after  having  been  the  inflruments  of  oppreffion, 
they  will  become  the  means  of  deliverance. 

This  rera,  however,  appears  very  remote,  while 
Frenchmen  are  m.oving  rapidly  along  the  torrent 
of  revolution.  And  by  what  will  the  prefent  go- 
vernmitni  be  fucceeded  ?  By  a  government  equally 
vicious,  which  will  be  follow ed  by  another  and 
another,  till,  from  change  to  change,  the  nation 
fhall  difcovcr  that  they  are  too  numerous,  too 
fond  of  glory,  luxury,  plealiire,  and  enjoyment, 
toexiffc  for  ever  under  a  ferocious  fyftem  of  demo-> 
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cr^'cy,  that  produces  only  exacerbation,  frenzy, 
turbulence,  facftion,  and  crimes;  deftroys  Tecurity 
both  of  perfon  and  property,  tears  afunder  every 
fecial  tie,  infolently  and  barbaroufly  tyrannifts  in 
the  name  of  liberty,  overthrows  many  times  in  a 
year  its  contemptible  dema:2,ogues,  railes  others 
itiil  more  detcftable,  recruits  the  population  of 
France  exhaufled  by  its  convulfions,  by  war,  and 
by  maffacresj  by  emigration,  banifl^im.ent,  and 
tranfportation,  with  the  fcumof  all  rhe  nations  of 
the  world:  difguifes  political  equality  under  the 
mofi:  difgufting  appearances  of  a  favage  fraterni- 
zation; deflroys  and  plunders  with  the  moft  barba- 
rian licentioulncfs  in  the  name  ot  the  country,  and 
holding  up  to  the  pre fent  generation  an  example  of 
every  vice,  gives  their  riiing  progeny  a  ferocious 
and  infocial  education. 

The  French  will,  at  length,  be  wearied  with 
being  the  fcourge  and  the  terror  of  other  na- 
tions, when  they  mighr,  become  the  objedt 
of  their  love  and  future  hopes.  All  ihefe  evils 
fpring  from  their  prefent  government,  from 
its  reftlefsnefs,  its  miftaken  policy,  its  ambition, 
its  incapacity,  and  above  all,  from  the  necelfity  to 
its  exiftence  of  diflurbing  every  (late  and  every 
city  with  its  democracy,  both  in  their  inccrn-d  and 
external  relations. 

The  uneafinefs  of  the  Government  is  evident 
in  the  continual  marclies  and  counter- marches 
of  troops  acrofs  the  Republic,  in  the  entDrmous  ex- 
pences  of  fecrct  corruption  of  fpies  and  of  infor- 
mers, in  the  choice  of  commiflfaries  of  the  execu- 
tive power,  and  its  agents  in  foreign  countries, 
in  the  intolerable  perfecurion  of  the  unfortunate 
relations  of  Emigrants,  who  remain  in  France, 
in    the  eledlion  of  men  accufed  or  convicted   of 
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crimes,  by  whom  they  sre  furrounded,  and  whom 
they  employ  ;  in  fine,  in  ali  the  fprings  and  move- 
ments of  their  gloomy  tyranny. 

I'hf ir  falfe  policy  is  demonftrated  by  their  mania 
for  republicanifing  around  them,  for  uniting  na- 
tions once  divided  by  federalifm,  and  for  placing 
in  tliC  hands  of  the  peaceful  thofc  arms  ihey  will 
one  day  torn  againft  France.  It  is  demonilrated 
by  the  hazardous  meafures  of  a  war  with  Portugal, 
and  of  invading  England,  and  by  facrificing  in 
direct  violation  of  the  French  conftitution  itfelf^ 
the  liberty  of  an  ancient  republic  'Svhich  they  con- 
f]gn  to  the  defpotifm  of  the  Auftrian  monai  ch  : 
while,  by  their  aggrandifcment,  they  render  that 
potentate  formidable  to  the  new  republics  they 
have  themfelves  founded  in  Italy.  It  is  demon- 
ftrated by  the  union  of  the  Helvetic  League  in 
one  fingle  body,  to  which  they  thereby  give  a 
force  of  concentration,  what  will  one  day  prove 
diingercus  to  Frruxe,  while  the  latter  might  have 
found  in  the  federal  weakncfs  Oi  Switzerland,  a 
pledge  of  fecuiity  for  one  third  of  her  Eaftern 
frontiers. 

Their  amb'iion  is  evident,  in  the  abufe  they 
make  of  ttieir  vi61:ories  to  incorporate  in  the  re- 
public by  violence,  nations  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rhine,  who  fhew  the  ftrongefl:  repugnance 
to  the  afTcciationj  in  the  violation  or  the  fuf- 
p)enfion  of  arms  by  feizing  Mentz,  Manheim, 
iihrenbreitflein,  and  the  Bifhopric  of  Bahl:  in 
the  department  created  at  Corfu,  that  key- 
ftone  of  new  revolutionary  projects  againft  the 
Turk  and  his  allies  j  in  the  avarice,  the  inlolence, 
and  the  rigorous  feverity  with  which  they  treat  all 
nations,  particularly  their  good  allies  the  Ameri- 
cans ;  in  their  piracies  on  neutral  fhips,  fandlioned 
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by  a  decree  no  lefs  injurious  to  themfelves;  ia 
fine,  in  all  thofr  abufes  of  power,  whofe  unavoid- 
able efFed;  is  ultimately  to  produce  a  general  in- 
iurredtion  of  all  nations  againll  France. 

Their  incapacity  is  proved  by  the  enormity  of 
their  expences,  which  compel  them  continually  to 
that  very  ftock-jobbing  agiotage  againit  which  they 
complain,  and  which  xXxcy  fometimes  pretend  to 
perfecute  :  expences  which  make  them  dependent 
on  their  contractors,  whofe  rapid  fortu.ies  and 
fhamelefs  luxury  difcovers  to  an  indignant  nation 
the  gulphs  that  have  fwailowed  up  thtrir  treafiires. 
It  is  proved  by  the  impoiTibility  of  giving  ac- 
count of  the  enormous  contributions  colleded  in 
Holland,  in  Italy,  and  in  Germany,  which,  if 
well  managed,  might  have  fufiiced  for  the  whole 
war,  and  fpared  the  fpecie  they  have  fcnt  out  of 
the  country  :  by  the  prodigious  number  of  their 
decrees,  laws,  and  contradictory  proclamations,  all 
deftitute  of  effed;  by  the  dellrudtion  of  the  ancient 
worfhip  purfucd  with  fo  much  fury,  and  to  which 
they  have  fubftituted  Pagan  feafts,  not  only  puerile 
and  infignificant,  but  holding  up  the  vileft:  prolh- 
tutes  to  popular  adoration,  as  the  type  of  the 
Deity  :  in  fine,  by  the  national  corruption  of  man- 
ners, anduniverfal  immoralifation, &c.&c !I 

The  vicftories  of  the  nation,  and  her  military 
glory,  are  the  work  of  the  French  foldiers,  and 
of  the  fpirit,  the  courage,  the  patriotifm  of  the 
nation.  All  the  calamities  that  attend  that 
military  glory,  widiout  being  compenfated  by 
its  advantages,  arife  from  the  defects  of  their 
government.  The  conflitution  is  cflentially 
good  i  but  it  is  neitiier  known  nor  obferved. 
There  ought  no  longer  to  exifl  in  France, 
either  ariflocracy  or  democracy.  Nothing  ought 
4  to 
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to  cxid,  but  their  country  and  its  citizens.  This 
nickname  of  democracy,  is  the  watchword  of  Ja- 
cobins, of  Sans  Culottes,  of  Terrorifls.  It  is  ever 
the  fame  feft,  makes  the  fame  advances,  and  pro- 
duces the  fame  effedls. 

A  principal  danger  that  threatens  France,  is  the 
too  great  extention  of  her  boundaries.  The  Ger- 
mans, whom  fhe  has  grafted  in  her  flock,  have  an 
avowed  deteflaLion  for  this  union.  Never  will 
their  fimplicity  accord  wiih  the  metaphyfical  fub- 
tilties,  the  fhamelefs  immorality  of  Paris.  They 
will  ever  be  Germans  at  heart,  and  frequently 
muft  they  be  treated  as  enemies.  In  the  wars 
with  Germany,  they  will  aUvays  take  part  againft 
France,  at  lead  in  inclination.  We  may  declare 
almoft  as  mu  h  of  the  unfortunate  Belgians  they 
have  fo  heavily  oppreffed,  and  of  the  Batavians, 
who  are  rather  the  fiibjerts  than  the  allies  of 
France.  Savoy,  and  the  county  of  Nice,  pant 
but  to  diffolve  the  bond  of  fraternity  by  which 
they  are  enchained 

Every  wife  political  fpeculator,  every  man  flcil- 
ful  in  military  affairs,  every  one  who  loves  juf- 
tice,  even  in  France,  have  protefted  againft:  this 
extention  of  territory.  The  German  Plenipoten- 
tiaries at  Raftadt  fhrewdly  obferved,  that  the 
Rhine  was  no  barrier  againft  invafion  i  for  Ger- 
mans could  pafs  it  every  where,  when  and  how 
they  pleafed. 

All  the  politicians  of  France  obferved,  that 
fo  great  an  extent  of  teiritory  would  oblige 
that  country  to  keep  up  too  iirong  an  army; 
■would  render  the  republic  too  military,  caufe 
it  too  many  wars,  and  cxpences,  and  might 
one   day    hold    out    to    ambitious     generals     a 
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temptation,  and  facilitate  the  means  to  overturn 
the  republic. 

Men  eminent  for  military  fkiJl  faid^  the  ancient 
frontiers  of  France  were  complete  and  perfe(5t, 
being  prote6led  by  two  lines  of  impregnable 
fortreffes.  That  if  political  reafons  rendered  it 
neceiTary  to  extend  their  limits,  it  was  abfolutely 
according  to  the  rules  of  taflics,  to  take  the 
Meufe  for  a  boundary,  becaufe  the  extent  of  de- 
fence between  Maeftricht  and  Luxemburg  was 
concentrated,  narrovr,  and  eafy;  but  that  to  carry 
their  defenfive  lines  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  was 
tactically  dangerous. 

The  Advocates  of  Juftice  exclaimed,  that  ir 
would  intii!;ge  the  rights  of  man,  violate  ihe 
principles  of  the  conditution,  and  trample  en  the 
national  oaths,  to  force  the  inhabitants  of  other 
ilates  to  be  incorporated  in  the  French  republic, 
without  confulting  them,  and  contrary  to  their 
inclination.  That  it  was  contrary  to  good  faith, 
and  ridiculous,  to  proclaim  a  renunciation  ofcon- 
queft,  at  the  very  moment  when  they  were  mod 
p-rofsly  abufing  the  risht  of  fLsperior  ftreno;th. 
But  thefe  advocates  v/erc  the  leafl  attended  to. 

Were  the  people  rtally  confuited  in  the  af- 
femblies;  that  people  who  is  continually  declared 
to  be  the  fovereign,  v/hile  they  are  compelled 
to  obey  an  aibitrarily  will  i  were  the  people 
alked,  *'  Will  you  retain  your  conquelts,  though 
"  in  fwearing  to  the  conllitution  you  have  re- 
"  nounced  all  wilh  to  conquer?  You  are  now  to 
**  ceiveand  incorporate  in  your  bofom  nations  v.'ho 
**  abhor  this  union,  whom  you  will  ofcen  be  coni- 
«^  pelled  to  treat  as  (laves  rather  than  as  brethren, 
<«  and  in  confequence  of  this  injuftice,  be  obliged 
"  to  continue  the  v/ar,  and  have  a  general  war  ex- 
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"  cited  againft  you?"  The  nation  would  have 
unanimoufly  replied,  '*  Our  choice  is  juftice,  our 
"  ancient  boundaries  and  peace." 

The  greatefl  danger  that  threatens  France, 
that  which  will  necefTarily  produce  a  decifive  re- 
volution, though  it  is  not  yet  forefeen  by  what 
fteps  it  will  arrive,  is  the  irremediable  diforder  of 
the  finances.  This  evil  attaches  to  the  demo- 
cratic form  of  adminiftration,  in  every  branch  of 
public  economy.  The  confufion  of  powers,  the 
multitude  of  perfons  of  all  conditions  employed, 
the  default  of  payments,  the  impunity  attend- 
ing it,  the  neceflity  of  doing  every  thing  by  con- 
tractors, the  anticipations  of  revenue,  all  the  an- 
cient vices  of  finance,  have  fwelled  and  multiplied 
by  the  folly  of  their  legiflators. 

The  taxes,  according  to  the  acknowledgement 
of  the  financiers  of  the  republic,  do  not  exceed 
616,000,000  livres.  They  have  now  re-efta- 
blifhed  the  immoral  tax  of  lotteries.  They  have 
already  dared  to  propofe  the  gabelle.  They  have 
attempted  to  renew  the  farming  of  tobacco* 
They  will,  perhaps,  for  a  fhort  period  draw  incon- 
fiderable  tributes  from  fome  refiftlcfs  European 
nations  s  but  that  fource  will  foon  be  exhaufted, 
it  will  foon  become  a  bitter  fpring. 

Should  the  total  of  their  revenues  amount  to  8, 
or  even  900,000,000  livres,  they  will  always  in 
time  of  peace,  and  exclufive  of  extraordinary  ex- 
pences,  want  more  than  200,000,000  to  balance 
the  receipt  and  the  expenditure.  But  we  mult 
alfo  obferve,  that  the  imm.enfe  arrears  of  taxes, 
which  amounted  at  the  end  of  1797,  to  thirteen 
hundred  millions,  proves  that  they  are  very  i)l 
paid.  We  may  add  that  above  a  third  of  their 
amount  does  not  arrive  in  the  national  tieafury, 
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but  remains  in  the  Departments,  to  defray  the  de- 
partamiental  and  municipal  expences,  &:c.  For 
thefe  are  in  facft  fo  many  Hates  within  the  flate. 
In  finance  the  Republic  is  federal. 

How  can  they  fupply  this  deficit  ?  And  what  will 
be  the  effecl  fhould  France,  bv  her  unwife  poli- 
cy or  the  ambition  of  her  Direcflory,  be  enga^^ed 
in  a  general  war. 

The  government  acknowledges,  that  the  pre- 
parations fur  the  Enolifh  Invafion  form  already  an 
extraordinary  expence  of  200  millions.  In  1779, 
the  fhadow  of  a  fimilar  defcent,  which  only  em- 
ployed 30,000  men  and  a  fpace  of  three  months, 
coft  80  millions  extraordinary.  The  prefent  is 
more  than  treble  in  proportion  to  the  time,  the 
number  of  men,  and  the  veflels  employed.  The 
government  has  therefore  deceived  itfelf,  if  it 
does  not  calculate  on  200,000,000  per  month. 

Should  the  enterprize  fucceed,  England  will 
reimburfe  thefe  expences,  and  a  very  large  mafs 
of  fpecie  befidcs  will  go  from  England  to  France. 
But  the  Diredory  will  enjoy  no  greater  financial 
eafe.  The  walte  of  money  will  be  more  confi- 
derable,  yet  economy  and  a  balance  in  their 
finances  will  never  be  re  cftablifhed.  iVTany  indi- 
viduals will  grow  too  rich  :  the  Hare  will  ilii)  be 
poor.  The  French  will  by  this  fuccefs  be  led 
into  a  courfe  of  new  conquefts,  and  new  wars, 
which  will  end  in  effecting  their  ruin. 

On  the  other  hand,  fnould  this  cnterprife  prove 
abortive,  whether  it  be  prevented  by  the  rupture 
of  the  Congrefs  of  Ralladt,  and  followt-d  by  a 
general  war,  or  by  a  jundion  with  England, 
of  the  northern  powers  and  America,  whom 
the  privateering  of  France,  and  her  very  impoli- 
tic decree  againll  the  free  navigation  of  neutral 
P  2  vefibls. 
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veflels,  have  irritated,  and  who  are  (o  deeply 
interelied  in  the  prefervation  of  the  Englifh  con- 
ftitution  and  naval  power,  and  in  preventing  the 
French,  in  pardcular,  from  becoming  mafters 
ters  of  the  fea,  or  whether  the  Englifh  repel  and 
fruftratc  the  projefl,  France  will  be  ruined  and 
lofl,  and  the  Diredory,  and  the  councils,  her 
acolytes  and  high  prieils,  will  fpeedily  fmk  be- 
neath the  national  vengeance. 

France,  then,  is  not  fecure  from  the  calamities 
ihe  accumulates  fo  unjuitly  and  even  fo  imprudently 
on  the  retl  of  Europe;  nor  from  thole  ftill  greater 
evils  that  menace  her.  Her  im.perious  and  incen- 
diary condu6l  raifes  terror  and  indignation  among 
all  nations.  She  will  one  day  reproach  herfelf 
for  it,  even  Ihould  fhe  nor  become  its  vidim. 
She  herfelf  is  expofed  to  many  dangers,  from 
v/hich  fhe  can  only  be  fecured  by  the  greateft 
wifdom  and  moderation.  She  has  the  advantao-e 
over  the  reft  of  Europe  of  being  fok  miflrefs  of 
her  own  fate.  Good  fenfe  bids  her  change  her 
policy,  and,  to  infure  her  own  fafety,  give  peace  to 
the  univerie. 

It  is  not,  however,  by  exciting  their  fears,  that 
we  can  influence  the  French  nation.  It  is  by  their 
generofity,  by  their  magnanimity  by  that  very  ele- 
vation of  foul  which  has  exaked  them  above  all  the 
people  of  Europe,  that  they  are  to  be  invoked. 

1  hefe,  then,  are  the  conditions  impofed  on  the 
r>ench  by  their  glory,  by  univcrfjtl  juftice,  and 
by  their  own  conftitution  : 

1.  To  reilrain  the  inquietude  of  the  Cifilpines, 
and,  byamicble  meafures,  refrore  tranquility  to 
the  reft  of  Italy. 

2.  To  reftore  to  the  Helvetic  league  the  bi- 
fliopric  of  Bafil,  which  they  have  no  right  to  retain, 
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and  to  emancipate  their  decilions.  To  grant  fim  • 
ply  her  good  offices  to  the  Lemanic  republic, 
Ance  fhe  alone  has  favoured  and  excited  that  in- 
furredion.  To  withdraw  her  proje»5led  Trans- 
jurane  conftitucion  and  her  30,000  men,  fince 
.'?  0,000  men  are  fufficient  to  fubjugate  the 
Swifs. 

3.  T6  abandon  the  boundary  of  the  Rhine,  and 
exchange  it  for  the  Meufe:  and  on  that  bafis  of 
moderation  conclude  peace  with  the  empire.  And 
to  engage  not  to  interfere  in  the  difputes  that  may 
arile  out  of  the  peace  of  Campo-Formio,  or  the 
feizing  of  Sakzburg  and  part  of  Bavaria  by  the 
Emperor. 

4.  To  grant  Portugal  the  fame  moderate  con- 
ditions of  peace  fhe  has  concluded  with  the  Court 
of  Naples  :  that  is,  perfcd:  neutrality. 

5.  To  refcind  her  tyrannical  decree  againd  the 
free  navigation  of  neutral  veiTels,  equally  prejudi- 
cial to  her  own  commerce  and  that  of  England, 
and  which  fo  feverely  exafperated  the  neutral 
powers. 

6.  To  announce  to  all  Europe  an  unlimited  ar- 
miftice  by  land  and  by  fea,  to  continue  till  the  per- 
feft  conclufion  of  the  definitive  treaty  between 
herfelf,  Spain,  and  Holland,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
England  on  the  other. 

7.  To  demand  and  accept  the  mediation  of  the 
maritime  powers  for  mutual  reftitution  and  indem- 
nities, betv/een  herfelf,  Spain,  and  Holland,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  England  on  the  other ;  and  for  the 
conclufion  of  a  definitive  and  univerfal  peace. 

Doubtlefs  no  nation   in  Europe,  either  prefent 
or  future,  can  ever  imagine  that,  in  the  prefent  tri- 
umphant   ftate  of  the   French,  fear  or  weaknefs 
have  led  them  to  this  juft  moderation.  On  the  con- 
trary, 
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trary,  they  will  be  perfuaded  that,  faithful  to  their 
conftitutional  principle  and  their  oaths,  they  are 
defirous  to  exhibit  to  other  nations  an  example  of 
p-enerofity  and  of  juftice.  All  the  v/orld  will 
admire  this  extraordinary  nation.  They  will 
gain  iiniverfal  love,  obliterate  all  their  errors, 
filence  all  their  enemies,  fecure  their  liberty  and 
their  conftitution,  and  lay  the  foundation  of  their 
own  happinefs  in  that  of  the  iiniverfe.  After 
having  conquered  Europe,  the  French  have  no- 
thing left  but  to  conquer  themfelves.  If  they  neg- 
lecl:  that  vidory,  they  will  refemble  all  other  natl- 
onsi  if  they  achieve  it,  they  will  be  a  nation  with- 
out a  parallel. 

But  the  Diredory  will  objed,  that  France  has 
rnade  great  difburfements,  that  fhe  is  without  mo^- 
ney,  and  that  fhe  mull:  be  indemnified. 

A  highwayman  was  taken.  The  judge  aflced 
him  why  he  robbed.  Ke  anfwered,  he  had  ex- 
haufted  an  ample  fortune,  and  he  could  no  longer 
live  Vv'ithout  robbing.     He  was  hanged. 

This  apologue  applies  to  the  Direflory,  and 
the  Direttory  alone.  The  French  nation  have 
been  puniHied  for  their  faults  by  thofe  faults 
themfelves.  They  are  great,  noble,  and  fuf- 
ceptible  of  every  virtue.  In  many  refpefls  they 
defcrve  to  be  happy:  they  will  be  fo.  They  will  be 
the  fabricators  of  their  own  fate:  they  will  punii'h 
the  criminals  who  have  milled  them;  will  adopt  a 
wife  conftitution,  juft  laws,  and  a  ftable  govern- 
ment. Then  will  they  enjoy  the  tranquillity  of 
which  the  difturbances  they  have  caulcd,  have 
robbed  the  univerfe. 


CON- 
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CONCLUSION. 


THIS  fpeciilative  Sketch  affords  a  hafly  idea 
of  the  political  fituation  of  the  fifteen  Powers, 
who  by  their  reciprocal  relations,  their  interefts, 
their  manners  and  commercial  conne6^ions,  are 
conftitutcd  a  kind  of  body  politic^  named,  by 
Voltaire,  the  Great  European  Republic.  One  indi- 
vidual member  of  that  affociation  at  this  decifive 
epocha  excites  againft  itfclf  the  united  wiflies  and 
interefts  of  the  fourteen  others,  whom  it  has  ter- 
rified by  its  ambition,  its  avarice,  and  above  all, 
its  diforganizing  fury.  Unfortunately  there  ex- 
ifts  no  tribunal  to  judge  and  punilh  the  crimes  of 
nations.  War,  horrid  war!  is  the  lad  and  only 
rcfource  of  countries  that  are  opprefied.  And 
it  is  only  by  becoiriing  oppreflbrs  in  their  turn, 
that  they  can  arreft  the  military  and  revolutionary 
progrefs  of  the  conquering  nation.  It  is  im- 
poflible  even  for  philanthropy  to  re  fled  on  the 
prefent  political  crifis,  without  breathing  out  her 
iiniverfal  orood  will  to  man  in  curfts  aoiainft 
human  nature. 

The  war,  which  the  major  part  of  Europe  waged 
againft  l-'rance,  at  the  beginning  of  the  revolu- 
tion, was  unjull,  impolitic,  and  imprudent.  Had 
the  confederates  even  fucceeded  in  reftoring  the 
unfortunate  L.ouis  XVI.  to  the  throne,  he  himfelf 
would  have  been  punifhed  by  his  allies  for  the 
rebellion  of  his  fubjefts.  For  they  had  already 
agreed  on  the  partition  of  his  frontier  domains. 
In  this  horrid  war  every  thing  has  been  mifcal- 
culated  as  well  as  the  individual  intereft  of  each 
of  the  Belligerent  powers.  Philofophy,  juftice, 
4  and 
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and  philanthropy,  poured  out  their  vows  for  the 
French  nation^  and  had  it  fallen,  liberty  would 
have  been  banifhed  from  the  furface  of  the  globe. 
Defpotifm  would  have  exterminated  even  the  li- 
berty of  thought. 

But  the  vi(5lories  of  France  have  produced  the 
contrary  and  more  fatal  extreme.  And  the 
itrongeft  barrier  mull  neceflTatily  be  oppofed  to  it, 
to  reltore  the  reign  of  moderation;  the  fole  per- 
manent bafis  of  focial  order  and  exiftence.  The 
liberty  of  thought  is  become  a  mad  phrenfy  that 
has  changed  the  nature  of  every  principle.  Cuf- 
toms,  manners,  civil  laws,  moral  obligations,  re- 
ligion, the  Deity  himfelf,  every  thing  has  beep 
confounded  by  thefe  innovators,  with  ihofe  pre- 
judices and  abufes,  which  feparating  men  at  a 
diilance  from  each  other,  were  condemned  by  reafon 
and  by  nature.  The  French  have  overturned  every 
thing.  The  paffions  have  felt  that  they  were  un- 
controuled  by  any  reltraint,  and  have  acquired 
new  ftrength  by  every  vi6lory.  Vengeance,  am- 
bition, avarice,  and  immorality,  have  every  where 
puriued  and  infamifed  their  triumphs. 

Liberty  is  the  firlt  gift  of  nature,  and  equality 
the  fecond.  Society  modifies  thefe  innate  and 
natural  rights.  She  micafures  them  by  her  political 
Icale,  file  fupports  and  reprefT  s  th. m  by  the  laws. 
1  he  people  conllitute  the  focial  body.  1  hey  make 
the  laws  either  direftly  or  indireftly.  They  are  the 
Sovereign.  But  as  all  cannot  exerciie  the  fovereign- 
ty  over  all,  the  focial  body  delegates  irs  power. 
And  thus  are  formed  all  our  political  inftirutions 
from  defpotifm  down  to  democracy.  Both  ex- 
tremes of  the  focial  oider  are  equally  vicious.  In 
the  firft  the  people  are  too  littl.^,  in  the  fecond  they 
are  too  much. 

It 
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{*ower  renders  man  corrupt.  And  the  more  that 
power  is  multiplied,  the  greater  is  the  number  that 
are  depraved.  Defpotifm  prefents  one  tyrant, 
democracy  a  million.  A  monarch  mull  die,  but 
the  people  fufFer  no  demife.  The  Defpot  repofes 
and  fleeps  at  frequent  intervals.  He  may  repent, 
he  may  correft  his  condudl.  None  of  thele 
changes  happen  to  demagogues.  The  turbulence 
that  has  raifed  them  to  the  higheft  offices,  be- 
fieges  them  when  they  are  in  poffeflion,  and  foon 
cfFefts  their  downfall. 

Is  democracy  then  the  true  fyflem  of  liberty 
and  equality?  No:  For  it  elevates  and  abafes  too 
fuddenly  and  too  great  a  number  of  individuals  to 
preferve  the  focial  level.  All  Frenchmen  agree 
they  are  now  lefs  free  than  they  were  under  the 
ancient  monarchy.  All  agree  their  government 
itfelf  is  not  free;  all  are  convinced  it  cannot  be 
permanent. 

It  is  precifcly  thefe  three  palTive  opinions  that 
fuffer  democracy  to  continue,  becaufc  it  fubdues 
them  by  an  adlive  tyranny.  It  requires  either  a  de- 
cifive  refolution,  or  a  great  and  unavoidable  cataf- 
trophe  to  change  this  ftate  of  anarchy ;  for  fuch  we 
may  jullly  call  the  government  of  the  multitude. 
If  a  decifive  refolution  produce  not  a  great  national 
event,  the  cataftrophe  will  certainly  take  place. 
But  it  is  better  it  Jhould  arife  from  internal  caufes 
than  from  external  force. 

The  French  revolution  is  not  yet  concluded. 
It  cannot  be  concluded  as  long  as  the  democratic 
fyftem  imprefles  it  with  its  charafteriftic  violence, 
flufluation,  and  verfatility.  h  will  be  concluded 
when  the  nation  fhall  be  well  convinced  by  fatal 
experience,  that  to  make  ufe  of  its  fovereignty  is 
cither  impoffible,    or   pernicious  to   the   peoples 

Q_  that 
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that  it  ought  to  be  conftitutlonally  delegated, 
facred,  and  irrevocable,  as  long  as  its  depofitary, 
the  executive  power  conforms  to  ronftitutional 
laws  and  caufes  them  to  be  obeyed  i  that  the 
maxim  which  calls  infurrection  the  moft  facred  of 
duties,  is  an  abominable  and  atrocious  dogma, 
giving  birth  and  impunity  to  crimes;  that  a  na- 
tional reprefentation  ought  always  to  be  near  the 
executive  power,  to  watch  over  the  prefervation 
of  the  conftitution,  over  peace  and  war,  taxation, 
receipts  and  expenditure,  and  n)ore  particularly 
over  the  execution  of  the  laws,  the  fecuricy  of 
perfons  and  property,  and  above  all,  the  pub' 
lie  morals;  but,  that  it  fliould  neither  oppofe  nor 
ufurp  the  governing  power,  nor  be  continually  en- 
acting new  laws,  rendered  contemptible  by  their 
multiplicity. 

To  charge  the  reprefentative  body  with 
the  enaftion  of  laws,  is  confounding  obje(fts 
the  moft  diftinft.  Doubtlefs  the  legiflaturc  of  a 
nation  ought  to  be  feparated  from  its  reprefenta- 
tion. The  beft  laws  have  been  made  by  a  fmgle 
iegiflator  or  a  fmall  number  of  wife  men.  It  is 
the  duty  of  the  executive  to  fuggeft,  according 
to  its  wifdom  and  experience,  the  neceflity  of 
every  new  law.  The  reprefentative  body  ought 
then  to  debate  its  utility  and  its  dangers.  A  legif- 
lative  body,  compofed  of  a  very  few  members, 
Ihould  prepare  it;  and  the  reprefentative 
body  fhould  caufe  it  to  be  fanftioned  by  the  na- 
tion coUeftively  in  their  primary  afiemblies.  The 
fame  ought  to  be  the  mode  of  periodical  revifion 
and  reform,  whether  of  the  conftitutional  ad  or 
of  the  ancient  decrees. 

It  has  been  proved  by  hiftory,  that  a  nation 

may  long  exift  with  glory,  happinefs,  and  profpe* 

I  rity, 
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rity,  without  a  conflitution,  without  any  thing  but 
a  government.  In  faft,  it  would  be  far  better  to 
live  without  ihi  former  than  be  robbed  of  the 
latter. 

But  when,  after  experiencing  a  great  revolu- 
tion, a  nation  renews  its  fecial  contract,  i:  firft 
creates  a  conftiturion,  and  by  means  of  that  con- 
ftitution  it  forms  a  government.  Whatever  be  its 
denomination  tiiat  government  ought  to  be  firm, 
aftive,  and  refpe^ted.  A  wife  conltiturion,  fanc- 
tioned  by  the  people,  is  their  fupport  and  pro- 
tedion  J  the  laws  are  their  ftrength,  and  the  re 
prefentative   body  their  guardian. 

The  French  have  but  a  ftep  to  arrive  at  this 
degree  of  perfcdion,  the  higheft,  whofe  attainment 
we  have  reafon  to  hope  or  expe«ft  in  human  inlli- 
tution  .  To  arrive  at  this  they  require  but  a  wife 
reform  in  their  conftitution  of  1795,  which  fhould 
be  made  deliberately,  gradually,  and  by  a  Icgif- 
lative  body  well  compofed,  of  but  few  members, 
and  above  all  in  the  calm  of  tranquillity. 

They  ought  to  eftablifh  the  Governnment 
or  Execu:ive  as  fpeedily  as  pofTible ;  to  in- 
vefl:  it  with  high  authority,  make  it  obedient 
to  the  laws,  and  fuperior  to  every  other  power. 
It  muft  be  conftituted  fur  a  long  tei  m,  and  cloath- 
ed  with  majefty  and  lultre.  As  long  as  the  exe- 
cutive po\\er  fhall  be  drawn  from  the  reprefenta- 
tive  body,  and  not  pofTefs  a  charader  of  fuperi- 
ority,  it  will  want  dignity  and  ftrength.  As  long 
as  it  is  elective  it  will  be  upon  a  level  with  thole  it 
ought  to  command,  too  changeable,  too  eafily 
overthrown.  In  fine,  as  long  as  ic  fliall  be  di- 
vided, a  defed  not  provided  againfl:  in  the  confti- 
tution, and  which  had  nearly  caufed  a  civil  war, 
0^2    '  this 
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this  divifion  will  end  in  the  tyranny  of  the  boldefi: 
or  the  moft  artful. 

France  will  difcoveri  that  conftitutional  mo- 
narchy is  the  government  which  bed  combines 
nature  and  reafon.  It  is  the  moft  ancient,  the 
moft  fimple,  the  wifeft,  and  in  fine  the  m.oft  free, 
for  a  populous,  rich,  and  induftrious  nation. — 
"Woe  to  the  Prince  who  fhould  refufe  an  offer  of 
fuch  a  monarchy,  v/oe  to  the  nation  that  fhould 
prefer  to  fuch  a  government  democratic  anarchy. 
The  French  feel  all  thefe  arguments.  They  will 
apply  them.  They  will,  of  their  own  accord,  re- 
eftablifh  on  a  folid  bafis  conftitutional  monarchy, 
which  will  be  their  only  refource'to  rife  above  the 
chaos  with  v/hich  they  are  already  difgufted. 

This  example  will  be  ufeful  to  other  nations 
and  to  fovereigns,  becaufe  on  either  fide  experi- 
ence will  produce  a  reconciliation  between  the 
rights  of  the  one  and  the  power  of  the  other;  be- 
tween neceffary  prejudices  and  the,  prudence  of 
"wifdom.  Princes  and  nations  ought,  for  their 
own  welfare,  to  oppofe  the  ftrongeft  barrier  to 
that  democratic  diforganifation  which  the  armies 
of  France  fend  before  them  into  the  field. 

Let  them  behold  the  Batavians  ruined  by  the 
falfe  liberty  which  the  French  have  fold  them  for 
100,000,003  florins,  and  their  moft  important  for- 
treffes.  Let  them  behold  Italy  irreparably  plun- 
dered of  her  moft  invaluable  riches,  and  torn  by 
anarchy  and  civil  war ;  Switzerland  diforganized 
and  loaded  with  conrributions,  the  m/ifcrable  in- 
habitants of  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  bathing 
in  tears  the  tri-coloured  ribbands  that  chain  them 
to  a  nation  they  abhor,  and  which  tear  them  from 
their  native  country,  their  national  cuftoms  and 
manners,   their   religion   and  their   orinciples. — 

Thtfe 
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Thefe  are  the  fruits  of  democratic  perturbation,* 
thefe  the  exceffes  into  which  it  has  precipitated  a 
once   generous  nation  ! 

This  torrent  fliould  be  oppofed  v.'ich  a  wall  of 
brafs.  The  fliame  and  calamities  with  which  the 
French  menace  all  Europe,  can  be  repelled  by  arms 
alone.  Should  peace  be  concluded  at  Ralladt 
on  the  conditions  lo  imperioufly  dictated  by  the 
Dire6tory,  Europe  is  ruined.  All  the  nations  of 
Europe,  then,  ought  to  confederate  anew,  not  to 
conquer,  but  to  conipel  the  French  to  return  to 
to  the  principles  of  their  conftitution. 

This  confederacy  ought  to  be  compofed  of  the 
nations  who  Itill  retain  iheir  freedom,  againfl:  that 
power  which  perfecutes  and  threatens  ihem  all. 
Spain,  Italy,  Holland,  and  Switzerland  are  chained 
to  the  car  of  the  conqueror.  Turkey  is  a  nullity. 
France  muft  be  oppofed  bv  an  offenfive  and  defer.- 
five  alliance  between  PruiTia,  Auftria,  the  Empire 
Ruflla,  Sweden,  Denmak,  and  America:  and,  if 
pofTible,  the  King  of  Naples,  Switzerland  and 
Turkey  fliould  be  induced  to  accede  to  it. 

This  league  fl:iould  annul  every  thing  that  has 
been  done  at  Kaliadt.  It  fhouki  abfolutcly  oppolc 
the  invafion  of  England  by  a  direct  mediation,  or 
by  war  if  neceHliry.  It  fhould  impofe  on  the  bel- 
ligerent powers  a  rigorous  armiftice,  and  attack 
with  their  forces  the  party  that  refules  to  comply. 
The  congrefs  of  Kaftadt  mull  ceale  to  be  a 
contemptible  convention,  where  the  members  of 
the  Germanic  body  are  on  the  point  of  figning  the 
national  opprobrium  and  the  deilruclion  of  the 
empire.  It  fhould  be  adjourned  to  a  town  more 
fecure  from  the  infuks  of  the  French.  It  fhould 
become  a  congrefs  of  the  whole  world.  It, 
(liould  debate  with  franknefs  and  fincerity  the  in- 
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tcrefls  of  the  fifteen  powers  defcribed  In  this  fpe- 
culative  fketchj  and  their  political  exiftence  Ihould 
be  fecured  on  a  juft  and  folid  bafis.  It  fhould 
ternninate  in  univerfal  peace. 

With  regard  to  the  French  nation,  they  are  at 
prefent  abfolute  mailers  of  their  own  fate  and  of 
that  of  the  world.  They  may  adorn  themfelves 
with  the  moft  brilliant  glory,  and  merit  the  grati- 
tude and  admiration  of  all  nations  ;  or  they  may, 
by  perfifling  in  a  fyftem  of  conqueft  and  revolu- 
tion, deluge  the  world  with  calamity,  and  pro- 
duce their  own  ultimate  ruin.  On  their  choice  of 
this  alternative  depends  the  deftiny  of  the  univerfc. 
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